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CHAPTER SECOND. 
The Ballay and Degend of Sir Tannhexuser. 


‘Txov hast ravished my heart, my sister, my spouse ! 
Thou hast ravished my heart, with one glance of thine eyes ; 
Thou hast bound my heart with one chain of thy neck. 
Thou art all fair, my love, there is no spot in thee. 
Many waters cannot quench love, neither can floods drown it. 
If a man were to give all his wealth for love, 
It would be utterly condemned.’ — Tur Sone or SoLomon. 


MADAME, my very dear reader and friend — for, notwithstanding the very 
doleful and heart-breaking nature of the subject-matter with which this work 
deals, I am perfectly aware that you are still following me—tTHov Mapame, 
addressed so tenderly as the fair ideal of readers, by Ronsard, Marot, Sterne, 
and all literary gallants !— permit me to tell a story, which is not malapropos 
to the conclusion of that last chapter, in which I proposed that we should all 
go riding helter-skelter, pell-mell, through the greenwood; if not to the devil 
together, at least to the Venusberg—the Mons Veneris of German legend — to 
a brave fairy-land of truth, nobility, gallantry, honor, honesty, and joyous- 
ness. 
It is a good plan to illustrate a truth by a story. Adsop did it ; Macchiavelli 
did even more ; for in every proposition advanced in the ‘ Prince,’ he tells two, 
one drawn from antiquity, the other from his own experience; a plan to be 
greatly commended to old-fashioned prophets, who draw all deductions for this 
steam-engine age out of, ‘Man has been the same in all ages.’ Permit me to 
follow in this connection, for once, a Macchiavellian example : 
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The story of the Tannhzeuser, which I am about to relate, was learned by 
me many long years ago, from a strange old ballad; and when I afterward 
wrote the legend out in prose, I knew no more of the subject than what the 
ballad contained. I did not know that just as it had strangely moved me, 
thrilling my very heart through long years, to think that any one should have 
been so daring in defence of Beauty and Joyousness in a Dark Age ; just so it 
had thrilled the German Heine, and with him many others, moving them to 
spin out the first thread into many a waving veil of poesy ; just as the Chi- 
nese bards, out of the simple story of the Mexican Fusang, or magney-tree, 
spun legions of marvels. I have since learned that there are few deeply-mov- 
ing and true chords, which have ever been struck, though never so faintly, 
which have not in some strange manner found their way to the ears, and 
vibrated to the hearts, of those who ought to hear them. 

That Heine was one of those for whom this song was sung, two hundred 
years before his birth, is manifest enough. What he said on the Tannheeuser 
subject, before producing his own wild paraphrase — as the musician Wagner 
has since done an opera — appears in the following words: 

‘Strangest of all legends, romantically lovely, rings among the German race, 
the legend of the goddess Venus; how she, when her temples were destroyed, 
fled into a secret mountain, where she leads the most thrilling, daring life of 
wild joys, in company with the merriest aérial crew; with lonely wood and 
water-nymphs, and with many a famed hero, who has suddenly disappeared 
from the world. Even from afar, as you draw near the mountain, you hear 
joyous laughter, and the sweet sounds of the cithern, which winds, like an in- 
visible chain, around your heart, and draws you toward the hill. Fortunately, 
near the entrance, an old knight, called the True Eckhart, stands, like a 
statue, leaning on his great battle-sword; but his honorable, iron-gray head 
ever nods forbiddingly, warning you against the dainty dangers which await 
you in the mountain. Many are deterred betimes; many, however, pay no at- 
tention to the bleating voice of the old warner, and blindly dash into the abyss 
of the accursed air. For a time all goes well. But Man is not always inclined 
to laughter, he often becomes silent and sad, and thinks back into the past, for 
the past is the true home of his soul, and he is carried away by home-sickness 
for the feelings he once felt, though they be feelings of pain. So was it with the 
Knight Tannheeuser, according to a song which is one of the most remarkable 
specimens of their language, which has remained in the mouth of the German 
people.’ 

I have before me, four different readings of that song, and find it difficult to 
choose for a translation. In one, the Queen of Love is called Frau Venusin- 
nen, or ‘ Dame Venusess,’ for the sake of a rhyme; in another she is Italianized 
into Frene —and if this was her nomme d’ amour the Tannheeuser had some 
color of right in calling her a devil; for what says the proverb ? 


‘ Un Tedesco Italianazato 
E il diavolo incarnato.,’ 


That is to say, ‘An Italianized German is the devil incarnate.’ Then there 
are all sorts of tricks played with Pope Urban; one ballad damns him for 
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damning the knight,*and there is a decided difference in the piety of the poets ; 
one calling our dear and sovereign Lady Venus a fiend, while with another 
she is the noble Minne — a word which Germans say is more exquisitely beau- 
tiful and tender than any other in any language whatever, and they are right. 


But to the song: 


Cannheuser. 


Nev will ich aber heben an 
von dem DANHAUSER singen ; 

und was er wunders hat getan 
mit Venus, der edlen MINNE.’ 





For you I now will raise my lay, 
And of TANNHA&USER sing; 

How he with Venus, that noble love, 
Wrought many a wondrous thing. 


TANNHAUSER was a gallant knight, 
Great wonders would he see ; 

So went into Dame Venvs’ hill, 
Where lovely ladies be. 


And when a year had passed away, 
His sins they caused him sorrow ; 
‘Venus, thou noble lady fine, 
I part from you to-morrow.’ 


‘Sir TaANNHa&USER, you’re dear to me, 
Bear that in mind forever ; 
And you have sworn an oath, you know, 
That you will quit me never.’ 


‘Dame Venus, I have not done so, 
I swear it as a knight ; 
If any one says that, save you, 
Gop help me in the fight!’ 


‘Sir Tanne_evuser, what words are these ! 
Come, pass with us your life ; 
I’ll give you of my ladies here, 
The fairest for your wife.’ 


‘And if I take another wife, 
In my own loved one’s room ; 
So must I in the glow of hell 
Eternally consume.’ 


‘You tell me much of hell’s hot fires, 
Yet never felt their power ; 
Oh! think upon my rosy mouth 
Which smiles at every hour.’ 


‘What care I for your rosy mouth, 
No more I heed its call ; 
Ah! let me go, Dame Venvs, dear, 
For the honor of ladies all.’ 


‘Sir Tannuxvuser, would you depart ? 
To you no leave I give; 
Oh! stay by me, thou dearest knight, 
And merrily let us live.’ 








‘I cannot live, my life is sick, 
And here I cannot stay ; 
Dear lady, give me leave to go 
From your proud charms away.’ 


‘ Now cease this talk, Sir Tannuavuser, 
You’re strangely wild to-day ; 
Come in the chamber, let us sport 
At the secret, sweet love-play !’ 


‘Your secret love is loath to me ; 
It gnaws around my heart, 
That thou, the noble dainty queen, 
In soul a devil art.’ 


*‘Tannuzvser ! ab! what words are these ! 
Now thou canst not be here; 
For should you longer linger, Sir, 
Those words would cost you dear. 


‘Sir Tanne 2vser, would you have leave, 
From gray-beards it must come ; 
But see that you do praise my name, 
In lands where’er you roam.’ 


TANNH £UsER wandered from the hill, 
In sorrow and distress : 
‘I will toward Rome, the holy town, 
And all to the Pope confess. 


‘Now joyfully Ill wend my way, 
God guards me still, I’m sure, 
Unto the Pope, Pope Ursan called, 

He shall my soul secure.’ 


‘Lord Pope, thou ghostly father mine! 
I’1l wail my sins to you; 
All I’ve committed in my life, 
Shall come again to view. 


‘For I have been a whole year long, 
By Venus, a ladie ; 
And I will shrift and penance bear, 
If Gop I yet may see.’ 


The Pope he held a staff so white, 
From a dry and sapless tree ; 
‘ Not till this rod bears leaves again 
Shall thy sins forgiven be.’ 
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‘And should I live but one year more 

Upon this earth, I fain 
Would every shrift and penance bear 

To win Gonp’s grace again.’ 


Then slowly from the town he drew, 
In pain and misery ; 

‘Maria, mother, virgin pure! 
Must I then part from thee? 


‘So in the mount I'll go again, 
Forever, without end ; 
To Venus, to my lady sweet, 
Where Gop my steps will send.’ 


‘All welcome, thou TANNH2£USER good, 
For you I long have burned ! 


So endeth y® Balade of ye Tannhzeuser ! 
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Be welcome now, my dearest lord, 
Thou hero true returned !’ 


?T was on the third day after this, 
The rod began to green ; 

And messengers sought in every land, 
Where the Tannu 2£user had been. 


But he was in the mount again, 
And in the mount he ’ll stay ; 
Till Gop shall judge him for his sins, 
Upon the Judgment Day. 
Hence shall no Pope, no Cardinal, 
E’er shake man’s hope of heaven ; 
For all by penitence and prayer, 
His sins shall be forgiven. 


Bear in mind the extraordinary 


apparition in the midst of the Catholic Middle Age of such a startling song; 
understand fully now, what few understood then, the intense worship of 
beauty, the daring devotion to freedom which it covers like an allegory — and 
Heine’s comment on it will not seem too highly pitched: 

‘I remember that, as I first read this song in the Mons Veneris, of Korn- 
mann, I was startled with the contrast of its language with the pedantic, Latin- 
ized, unrefreshing style of the seventeenth century, in which the book was 
composed. It was as though I had suddenly discovered in the dark shaft of a 
mine a great vein of gold, and the proudly simple, primeevally strong words 
flashed so brightly on me, that my heart was well-nigh bewildered with the 


sudden gleam. I soon felt that out of this song there spake to me a well- 


known joyful voice; I caught in it the notes of those be-heresied nightingales, 
who during the passion-age of Medizval times, must hide themselves with 
silent beaks, and only now and then, where they would be least suspected, 
perhaps behind a cloister-grating, let fly a few fluttering notes of joy. 
est thou the letters of Heloise to Abelard? Next to the high song of the great 
king, (I mean of King Solomon,) I know of no more burning song of tender- 


Know- 


ness than the dialogue between Dame Venus and the Tannhzeuser. This song 
is like a battle of love, and there flows in it the reddest heart’s blood.’ 

How the song struck me, in the days when the romance of the Middle Age 
had not yet lost its charm, yet while a deep sense of the goodness of beauty, 
and the perfect loveliness of freedom, and of daring thought, were opening 
every day new windows on my mind, may appear from the following story. 
Every soul, once in a life, writes out his version of the Tannheeuser; every 
body must feel some time at heart that man, even in this life, has a right to Frec- 


dom and Joyousness. 


See 


¥ 


sen eae 


Che Tannheuser. 


‘Sroeter dienest der ist guot, 
Den man schoenen vrouwen tuot, 
Als ich miner han getén.’— Der Tannuser, a.p. 1240. 
Ir was a pleasant summer night, in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
when Sir Tannhzeuser, the world-renowned minstrel and traveller, was slowly 
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walking with his friend Klingsor, through the streets of Venice. The Tann- 
heeuser, as he is termed in lay and legend, was a model of manly beauty, 
though his pale features wore an expression of melancholy and reverie; but 
the dark eyes of Klingsor, the Hungarian, glowed with an unearthly mystery, 
which well .became one who was thought to have gained the gift of song, by 
the power of sorcery. 

‘Klingsor,’ said the Tannheeuser at length abruptly, ‘I have known thee for 
many a year, and though I have marked in thee a thousand times marvels 
which go beyond nature and belief, yet have I never spoken one word thereof. 
The world calls thee a wizard, but thou hast been my true friend, and a friend 
deserves truth in return, an he were ——’ 

‘The devil himself,’ said Klingsor, concluding the sentence, in a deep and 
strangely musical voice. ‘ Well?’ 

‘Men say,’ replied his friend, ‘that when the great contest of Minnesingers 
was held on the Wartburg, thou didst come, not on a steed, as other knights 
are wont to do, but on an enormous black hound, and that he had borne thee 
since morn a thousand leagues.’ 

‘The poor fools might have counted their lives away,’ replied Klingsor care- 
lessly, ‘and would still have been far from the distance. But, my friend, what 
carest thou for that ?’ 

‘They who company with those not of earth,’ replied the Tannheeuser seri- 
ously, ‘sooner or later obtain glimpses themselves into unknown mysteries. 
Klingsor, he suddenly cried with emotion, ‘ never until this hour did it seem 
to me that the strange dream which has worn away my life was aught but a 
delusion. But I now begin to believe that it lies deeper than I wotted, and 
that there spreads beneath it some mysterious reality. Man of magic, canst 
thow read the riddle ?’ 

‘Let me hear it first,’ replied the master quietly. ‘I have passed hours 
with the Grecian (Edipus, in the land of shadows, solving enigmas, and I trow 
that thine is no harder than his! ’ 

‘Many years ago,’ replied the Tannhzeuser, ‘when young and careless, I 
was passing for the first time through the streets of this very city, whither I 
had come from my paternal home in the Salzburgian mountains. That was 
long before I knew thee : 

‘But not before J knew thee,’ interrupted the master. ‘But proceed.’ 

‘I paused before yonder palace,’ said Tannhzeuser, pointing to a stately, 
antique edifice, which arose on the opposite side of the canal, by which they 
were walking, ‘and my attention was attracted by a bridal train gathered before 
the door. Suddenly there appeared, fluttering by yon window, two white doves. 
Unless my eyes deceived me, a strange halo of golden light shone around them, 
and they winged their way into the house. As I gazed, there came to the 
window two ladies of exquisite beauty, attired as brides. Even at the dis- 
tance where I stood, I was sure one of them distinguished me, and smiled. 
Observing me in the crowd, an attendant priest said to me, to my great aston- 
ishment, ‘ Here, Sir, is your place,’ and stationed me in the bridal procession, 
by the very lady whom [I had noticed.’ 
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At this point the master smiled, and the Tannheeuser started, as if some 
strange memory had suddenly crossed his mind. 

‘Klingsor,’ he cried, ‘I vow to Gop thou wert that very priest, or he was 
thy twin in looks.’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ said the master. ‘ But proceed.’ 

‘We entered a gayly-decorated barge, bright with garlands and canopies. 
No one seemed to pay the slightest attention to me, and indeed the whole pa- 
geant always comes to my memory more like some beautiful phantom array 
than an earthly wedding. Suddenly the bride, who had gradually assumed to 





my eyes a more than mortal loveliness — a beauty whose unearthly glory infi- 
nitely transcended aught that I ever could have believed — turned, and laying 
her small hand upon my arm, said, to my astonishment: 

‘* Do you find us, then, so beautiful ?’ 

My looks must have expressed my rapture, for she answered : 

‘*There is yet a third bride, whose attendants we are; and before whose 
loveliness we are pale and dim. She has chosen thee, Tannhzeuser, for her 
knight, and hers thou wilt be, though long years must pass — years of truth, 
noble conduct, and devotion — ere thou canst win the Queen of Beauty.’’ 

‘ And that was all,’ said Klingsor. 

‘It was all,’ answered Tannheeuser, ‘for here the barge paused, and the 
priest, of whom I spoke, led me forth like one in adream. And verily the 
party seemed to vanish dream-like, as it floated down the canal. 

‘Since that day the memory of those fair brides has never left me; and 
during all the changes of a wild life, the promise made has never been forgot- 
ten. I have, as thou knowest, won me a name among poets; I have fought in 
Palestine, and I have lost land and living in defence of beauty, truth, and 
honor.’ 

‘Thou hast indeed spoken truth in thine own verse,’ replied the master, 
quoting from a poem of Tannhzeuser, which was then popular throughout 
Germany. 


‘Coxstant faith the knight must bear, 
Who truly loves a lady fair ; 
Such as I have borne for mine.’ 


‘But, Tannheuser, thou little weenest who this thy lady-bride may be. 
How canst thou thus love one who is plainly enough unworldly, and strange 
in her nature ; perhaps some sprite whom the Church has banned ?’ 

‘Beauty such as hers, joined to love like mine,’ replied the knight, ‘ would 
sanctify evil itself. If she love me truly, then she must have a noble, lofty 
soul; and if we match in very truth, I would seek her through life and death, 
though every thunder of the Church were hurled after me.’ 

‘Thou hast spoken wisely and well,’ said the master; ‘ but bethink thee. 
How if it were some pagan idol of Heathenesse whom thou thus lovest? For 
such there be still lurking amid silent hills, or far away in the green forest. 
Even yet the fountain hath its naiad, and all are willing to show their charms 
to the poet and believer, such as thou; and are ever on the watch to lure 
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away men to that life of serene beauty, which the Church brands as sinful and 
deathly.’ 

‘Nay, if she be the Lady Venus herself,’ cried Tannhzeuser with fire, ‘she 
is mine own love; and if truth and honor can destroy aught, why, then, let me 
perish !’ 

‘It is not needed,’ said Klingsor with a grave smile. ‘There is a wisdom 
above the wisdom of Pope Urban, albeit those among men who share it are 
few and far in the world, and wander obscure and oppressed. Thou art in- 
deed loved by the fair Lady Venus, the Spirit of Beauty, who rose of old as 
Aphrodite from the cold white foam of the sea. She came a giver of life and 
joy, the life of all loveliness, the union of all harmonies, sparkling and won- 
derful. Where are her altars now? Man hath cast on her the guilt against 
which she warred; and sin and superstition, with their gloomy horrors, have 
driven afar the ancient rites of the Beautiful and True.’ 

An abyss of wonder seemed opened to the knight as he heard these words. 
With a wild joy he replied : 

‘Dear master, I feel that thou hast indeed spoken the truth, and that she 
whom I love is the Queen of all Love and Beauty. In Cyprus, in Lesbos, and 
many places of the far East, there came to me rapturous dreams of love and 
bliss ; and in all, her fair presence hovered like a star.’ 

‘She is indeed the star-queen,’ replied Klingsor, ‘the Artarte of old. For 
Diana herself, and all things most perfect in all the goddesses, are but attri- 
butes of the one only sovereign of love. The jish, sacred in all early religions, 
types her sea-born power ; and the serpent and cone are both emblems of the 
line of beauty, and of its nature. 

‘And now thou cold, harsh earth, farewell! Thou hast heard in thine own 
native land, Tannheeuser, of the mystic Venusberg, where as old legends say, 
the fair queen keeps endless court, and around which roams the trusty Eck- 
hart, who professes to warn travellers from the snares of demon and fairy, but 
whose true mission is to keep the profane and sinful far from her realm of 
beauty and light. There she awaits thee, and there shalt thou meet the re- 
ward of thy life of suffering, truth, and honor.’ 

‘Am I indeed so blessed?’ exclaimed Tannhzeuser in wonder and awe; 
‘can she indeed stoop from her throne and glory to even gaze on me?’ 

‘Ay, and to wrap thy soul in the bliss of her fondest love. But come, 
we must away. I myself am weary of earth, and would fain breathe the air 
of Fairy Land. And there will be times when thou, too, shalt revisit earth, 
for there are missions of the truthful and beautiful for us all; and it is our 
duty to keep alive on earth somewhat of the old faith, which albeit now 
smoulders low, will yet spring up to glorify the world. But away! there is a 
better and braver life waiting for thee!’ 

‘But we are far from the Venusberg,’ said the Tannheeuser in wonder. 

‘ All over the world lie her temples,’ replied Klingsor. ‘ Not alone in Les- 
bos or Paphos, but in our own fatherland; and in Naples, or here in Venice, 
are the avenues to that realm of beauty. Behold!’ 

As he spoke, the old palace opposite began slowly to gleam with a flood of 
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soft rosy light, as if for a festival. A bridal train gathered about the gate, and 
as the master Klingsor with his friend approached, the attendants bowed low 
before them, disclosing to the sight of the latter the two brides whom he had 
seen of old. The one who had before inspired him with hope, led him in. As 
he entered the building, all seemed spiritualized and idealized, and made won- 
drous and lovely. The stern tyranny and horrors of /ife faded from him like 
a forgotten dream, while around rose in golden hues the infinite glories of a 
land of love and light. 

She led him onward, and it seemed that with a few steps he had passed 
afar over many lands. They paused in a beautiful spot, by a broad, spreading 
sea. Around him lay a paradise like naught on earth, for all seemed conse- 
crated by an incarnate and ineffable spirit of loveliness. 

They passed over what seemed to his enraptured sense the broad stairway 
of a palace of light. At every step there was a new sense awakened within his 
soul—a sense of undeveloped music and infinite love-longing — of all har- 
monies and of all sources of the beautiful awaking to life, and gratified in 
their very awaking. There was no beautiful thing of which he had ever 
thought or dreamed which did not spring up again in his soul, infinitely deve- 
loped, and bringing with it an endless array of associations more beautiful than 
itself. A miraculous energy and activity inspired his mind, and he realized 
that in a few seconds his soul had embraced the action of thousands of years of 
the dull life of earth. 

They stood in a dream of endless beauty by the shore of a blue and silent 
sea. There was a strain of music soft and low, and amid its bewildering 
cadence rose as of old to life, the foam-born Aphrodite, Astarte, the eternal 
queen of loveliness and love. She is by his side ; their arms entwine in em- 
braces of immortal love, and his soul thrills with adoration and ecstasy ineffable 
as she breathes: ‘Come to me, thou chosen one, for thou hast chosen the 
right path —the path of truth, honor and devotion. Come among the band of 
the brave and beautiful of heart who have gone before, for in my realm there is 
room for all, and love is illimitable. Around thee lives the beautiful. Come, 
dwell in it with me, its queen!’ 

Her soft kiss breathed the rapture of the goddess to his soul, and the last 
trace of earth floated from his memory like the faint shade of a departing cloud 
in the sun-set heaven. 


° . 


For seven years on earth men heard no more of the Tannhzeuser, and 
save in his poems, he was in all things forgotten. Long ere he entered the 
golden Venusberg, as we are told in one of his own lays, he had lost his estates, 
and that ‘his castle was without roof, his town without walls, his room without 
a door, his home sad and desolate.’ As for Klingsor, though that wise master 
often walked the world on missions of punishment or reward, they knew him 
not, and a report of his death was joyfully received at Rome by those who re- 
garded him as one who had lashed the vices of the age, and had boldly sung 


that 
‘Gor minnet valsche kutten niht.’ 
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Or, in English : 


‘Gop loveth not false priestly cowls 
Which hide the serpent’s art, 
Be they white or gray of hue; 
Dearer a pure and noble heart 
To Hm, though clad in blue.’ 


For seven years, therefore, the noble Tannheeuser dwelt in the magic land of 
love, and revelled in the smiles of his queen. But his probation of suffering on 
earth had not been all-sufficient, for there were times when, misled by partial 
remembrances of what he had experienced of goodness and beauty on earth, he 
longed to return, and bringing with him the endless array of loveliness, once 
more convert the world to a purer and more beautiful life than it had ever be- 
fore known. In vain did the fair Venus laugh away his earthly longings, in vain 
did she represent that ages must pass ere the spirit of man, blinded and de- 
graded, could appreciate a faith of perfect beauty and truth. Chiefly did 
Tannhzeuser dwell on the Church of Rome, passing over its errors and magni- 
fying its mercy and good works. 

‘Go then,’ said the Queen, ‘go forth for a time, my good and brave Knight, 
that thou mayest return with thy last earthly prejudice removed. Little dost 
thou know that there is even now a mighty tempest gathering over Rome ; 
that men less blind than thou will rise against its errors and prepare the way 
by long centuries of stormy reformation, for my endless reign of Goodness, 

seauty and Truth. Go, my beloved, thy stay on earth will be short, yet in a 
few days thy adventures will give birth to a song — a song of the people, which 
shall have its weight, amid a myriad other influences, to promote the truth !’ 

A glorious smile beamed from Beauty as she thus spoke, and Sir Tann- 
heeuser, with a parting embrace, went forth, anxious to verify the truth of her 
predictions. One of the innumerable gates of the Venusberg was opened to 
him by an attendant sprite, and he stepped forth. 

He was in a street of Rome! With the first breath of its air came back the 
agony and doubt, the misery, melancholy and pain of his ancient life. A dim 
consciousness of some tremendous sin incurred by no guilt of his own, yet 
which called for the extreme of punishment from an array of awful and terrible 
judges, began to haunt his mind. Like him who in opium-dreams yielded in 
anguish and remorse to Oriental gods, because they accused him of an unknown 
crime, at which the ibis and the crocodile trembled; so did Sir Tannhzeuser 
begin to tremble and wonder at his own guilt. Suddenly as he gazed around, 
he saw that it was from a ruined temple of Venus that he had come. This, 
then, was his crime —he had yielded to the power of a Pagan goddess. 

‘Let me,’ said he, ‘fly to our father the Pope. He will shrive me of my 
sin and comfort me for my misdeeds. He is the true font of all mercy and 
hope.’ 

This is so stated in the old ballad of the Tannhzuser. Had it not been for 
that ballad, I could never have believed that he would ever have quitted the 

Land of Love. 
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*‘Waen Tannuvser the mountain left, 
With.sorrow and great grief, 

‘1’ll wend toward Rome, the Pope I’ll pray 
To give my heart relief.’ 


‘* Now cheerfully I'll tread the path, 
(All is by Gop decreed, ) 
Unto the Pope, Pope Ursan hight, 
Who’ll help me at my need.’’ 


The Knight had, however, great difficulty in winning his way to the source 
of pardon. Fortunately, he had gold, and a few court friends who remembered 
him, aided him, for a heavy bribe, to obtain an audience. In fear and awe he 
confessed his sin, and avowed that he had dwelt seven years with the Queen of 
Beauty. And he added that he returned poor as he went, with no addition 
save the load of sin. At this admission, the Pope shuddered with horror. 

‘There is no pardon,’ he cried, ‘for such sins. Those who have left the 
Church and have it no more in their power to make reparation, are lost 


eternally. Behold this rod,’ he cried, holding up a dry wand, and thrusting it 
into the ground. ‘ When that rod blossoms, thou shalt be pardoned of Gop.’ 

The Knight went forth, but the malediction, instead of breaking his heart, 
had lightened it. ‘This,’ he exclaimed, ‘is then the mildness and mercy in 
which I believed. My heart tells me that my Queen was right, and that I 
have been a blinded wretch to bear into her pure heaven of love my earthly 


and grovelling folly. He who desires peace and calm must seek for it in a 
higher sphere than any ever yet breathed by cardinal or pope.’ 

As he spoke he stood by the ruined temple of Venus, in the Campo Vaccino. 
Leaning against its walls was a stately figure, in whom he recognized the 
Master Klingsor, who greeted him with a smile. 

‘Well met, O my friend! How goes it with pardons from Pope Urban ? 
Hast thou perchance a couple, one for thy friend and another for thy lady ?’ 

‘Let me back again into the Venusberg,’ cried the Tannheeuser ; ‘this air 
smothers me. Out on the vile malaria of sin, cruelty and dishonor! ’ 

The gate opened and the two went back again into the Land of Love. A 
bright, rosy light gleamed around the ruin, and the benighted wayfarers who 
beheld it crossed themselves and muttered spells against the demon, whose 
temple it had been. 

And how fared it with Pope Urban and his stick, which was not so dry and 
withered as his own soul? Here again we go back to the old ballad, and learn 
the lesson it taught.” 


‘°T was on the third day after this 
The rod began to sprout, 
And messengers through every land 
Sought Sir Tannyzvser out.’ 


But the reader may well suppose that they found him not, for he now lived 
with constant and undoubting faith in the smiles of his lady, and in a life of 


beauty and truth. But the world heard the tale, and drew from it a stern 
moral. 
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SUNSHINE IN THOUGHT. 


‘Drom sol kein papst, kein kardinal 
Kein siinder nie verdammen ; 
Der sunder mag sein so gross er wil 
Kan corres gnad erlangen. 


‘No priest shall ever venture more 

_To shake man’s trust in heaven, 
For every sin, whate’er it be, 
Can be by Gop forgiven.’* 

And now, from divers puzzled but none the less stern, or disposed to sit in 
judgment critics, comes the question: ‘ What does all this Tannhzeuser story 
mean?’ Very grimly and misgivingly do they put the query, for the ill-temper 
of all judges, and especially of all self-appointed judges, is in exact ratio to their 
ignorance. 

Do not understand me as advocating literal heathenism, O judges! be it of 
ancient or modern times. I have no idea of sacrificing to Jupiter or Juno in 
the back-parlor, as did the Platonist Taylor, or of stealthily stabbing at the 
form in which any good man chooses to clothe his faith. Deeper than the 
outer Reformation-form, or moral, of the ballad, lies the romantic sentiment 
that love is all-levelling, all-sanctifying ; that its intense earnestness is absolute, 
and may reconcile and blend a ray of light shot from hell with the gleam of a 
saint’s glory. The occult theological sense of the ballad is that of redemption 
through love, human love of heart for heart being strangely blended with the 
sentiment of divine love, as we so often find it, not merely in the wild lays of 
the Eastern Sufis, or of Hafiz, but even in rapt monkish hymns to the Virgin. 
‘A remarkable peculiarity of Oriental poetry,’ says Alger, ‘is the most un- 
restricted use of erotic phraseology to describe the religious life.’* 

‘THere’s never a spot in this wildered world 
Where Ils glory shines so dim, 


But shapes are strung, and hearts are warm, 
And lips are sweet from Hr.’ 


‘Gop is the infinite bodiless beauty and love, whose attributes darken and 
shimmer through the veils and illusions of nature, and whose embrace, uniting 
the soul to himself, is speechless bliss and endless rest.’ This persuasion of 
the wonderful force and truth and beauty of love in every form; this Oriental 
identification of earthly and divine love, is the true and only key to the marvel- 
lous ‘ Shirhashirim,’ the song of Solomon, whose claim to be a ‘ divinely in- 
spired’ or even ‘religious’ poem, has been so fiercely disputed from the days 
of Theodore of Mopsuestiz down to these of Eichhorn and De Wette. Foolish 
theologians, not to remember that at the court of Solomon itself there was much 
coquetting not only with gazelle-eyed dames of the Moabites, Ammonites and 
Sidonians, but also with those other belles, Ashtoreth and Milcom ; those 
lorette goddesses, not exactly of the demi-monde, but very truly of the mezzo- 
luna ! 








* Tur great popularity which this curious ballad (first printed a.p. 1500) enjoyed, may be inferred 
from the fact that three different versions of it, in as many different dialects, were current during the 
Reformation. 
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But there is a third and deepest meaning of this Tannhzeuser song, which 
is the one I have endeavored to follow not only in this work, but in my 
deepest and most earnest view of life, and which I trust, dear reader, may be 
as pleasant and as serious to you, be you of the present day, or of future days 
far distant, when that which I now grasp at dimly and yearningly will be fully 
and clearly cried to all the world. It is the stern protest by some great heart, 
who passed away forgotten in the dark cruel age which knew him not, against 
that devilish blindness which would not recognize that the beautiful and joy- 
ous, and all which is most truly gratifying to a purely natural and honest mind, 
is not and cannot be wicked. He who wrote it, felt in his heart of hearts that 
there is in Beauty, in every form, as in integrity or love, a soundness and 
purity which identifies itself with absolute truth. And this Beauty which 
combines every thing true or attractive, is something great, highly important, 
a matter to rank with duty. 

From the second century down to the present day, man has always pro- 
tested directly or indirectly in a thousand ways, that the beautiful and pleasant 
is the chosen garb and form of all that is devilish, sinful and vicious! Nay, 
never deny it, man, for prevaricate as you will, that much rises above all 
quibbling to the knowledge of the impartial mind, and all denial will not pre- 
vent a future age from writing it down in history in more burning and glowing 
letters than are these poor words of mine. I have read Pharisaical cant on the 
‘immorality’ of art, I have heard it time and again that Satan makes all his at- 
tacks under the seductive wiles of grace and tenderness and beauty, I have 
seen it set down that all loveliness is ‘ vanity.’ But I have, in spite of all this, 
almost invariably found Vice ugly and loathsome, and her efforts to be beauti- 
ful only resulting in a tattered, be-rouged, pitiful parody, fascinating only those 
whom no true beauty would ever allure. Andif I have sometimes seen Selfish- 
ness, Slavishness, Innate Falsehood, Thievishness and Vulgarity shrewdly 
cloak themselves under the beautiful, I have found on reflection that that 
beauty is generally artificial, and that the great majority of those fascinated are 
either ignorant, or themselves sympathetically inclined to falsehood. And 
after all, what is it but a tribute to Beauty that Vice strives to use it? Certain 
it is, that Vice is not nearly so successful in such hypocrisy as when it puts on 
the dark robes of Religion. 

Could any one man combine in his own experience the knowledge of human 
rascality and guile possessed by an old Detective, an Austrian diplomatist, a 
Parisian father-confessor, a Russian ¢schinovnik, or a Pennsylvania or Wash- 
ington Member of the Third House, (and we must strike below earth’s surface 
to find one more familiar with mean rascality than that,) he would confess that 
all knayes have a natural and instinctive repugnance for the truly beautiful. 
They may parade pictures, vaunt their taste; it is all but a cracked yarnish, a 
shallow lie. 

Reader, have you in your experience found that knaves, hypocrites, cruel 
wretches and liars are deeply penetrated by a love of the beautiful or of the 
healthy enjoyment of the best blessings of life? Have you found that sordidly 
avaricious, selfishly ambitious men are often penetrated by that genial sense of 
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loveliness and love, without which no true joyousness exists? And finally, do 
you not understand that while such bad men could never have lived in the 
rosy Fairy land of our sovereign and noble Queen of all Beauty and Art and 
Song, of dear Dame Venus, they might have flourished ripely at the court of 
Urban, among the intrigues and poisonings and gloomy horrors of Rome in the 
dark ages ? 

Every man who lives in the cultivation of his higher nature, be it as artist, 
poet, scholar, reformer, inventor, philanthropist, lover, friend, teacher, or well- 
doer of any kind; so that he do all from deeply-seated interest in what he 
does, is opening little by little the way to that golden Venusberg and to an 
eternal life of Love! 


A STORM-PICTURE. 


Tne trees are rocking to-and-fro, 
With crash and groan, in winds that blow 
O’er cheerless wastes of ice and snow, 
And thus discourse of scenes of woe 
Which they looked on, 
A moment gone. 
The raging sea, the raging sea 
Is full of death and misery ; 
As we came by we counted three 
Stout vessels driven helplessly 
Before the blast 
To ruin fast. 
And heard the wretched voyagers cry 
For succor to the throne on high ; 
To whom the storm-fiends made reply 
With wild, unhallowed mockery. 
Over the waves, 
Through ocean’s caves, 
Thank Gop that ye are safe on shore ! 
And pray as ye ne’er prayed before, 
For those who sail the ocean o’er, 
And those who sink to rise no more, 
With terror white 
This awful night. 
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INCLUDING A HISTORY OF OUR PETS. 


From childhood I have always been fond of dogs, and I may add, the affec- 
tion has been reciprocal. Instinctively they know who their friends are. The 
more sagacious of them will pass through a company and select in a moment 
their sympathizers. So human in their tastes and attachments are dogs, that 
one can scarcely help being interested in their canine developments. The eye, 
the ear and the tail are their vocal organs. How expressive of affection and in- 
telligence are they, never uttering a sentiment which they do not sincerely feel, 
and evincing their gratitude for the smallest favor. Even a kind look is at once 
reciprocated. Hard must be that heart which repels their approach by a stamp 
or a frown. 

But all dogs are not equally attractive. There is an analogous difference 
between them and their superiors of the human family. Some are ferocious, 
others gentle; some have a dull and stolid look, and others seem almost in- 
stantly to read your countenance and comprehend your emotions. I always 
disliked bull-dogs and blood-hounds. Their very name, as well as their look, 
is forbidding. The large round head, protruding under-jaw and projecting eyes 
of the bull species, are indicative only of ferocity. So, also, the blood-hound, 
with his sinister look and stealthy gait, as if meditating an angry plunge, is to 
be feared rather than loved. These I would place, in the same relation to the 
more gentle and affectionate breeds, as I would the ferocious savage to the 
civilized and cultivated gentleman. I have no particular fancy, either, for lap- 
dogs or poodles. I give them over to the mawkish affection of spinsters and 
French madams. But the mastiff! Who can withhold admiration from him, 
the nocturnal guard of your premises. His large but symmetrical head ; his 
broad, strong chest ; his calm, collected manner, which speaks of a latent 
power it would not be safe to rouse; his majestic port and recumbent graceful- 
ness, are characteristics of strength and beauty. When this noble animal lays 
his head gently on the knee of his mistress, and asks the touch of her soft 
hand, does she not feel that she has a friend who would risk his life in her de- 
fence ? 

The gray-hound, clipper-built, to cut the air with the least possible resist- 
ance ; the line of beauty running from nose to tail; the long, taper limbs, and 
bead-like eyes — mutual auxiliaries in the chase —is, even when at rest, an ob- 
ject of interest and admiration, How much more so when bounding like the 
rein-deer after his prey. The Newfoundland —that member of the human so- 
ciety whose quiet manner puts him among the contemplative of his species ; 
who needs an occasion to rouse him to the full measure of his influence ; observ- 
ing, even when himself not observed; taking under his special protection the 
children of the family, and ready, if any accident occur, to interpose in their 
behalf; this dog-angel— pardon the expression — cannot but command our 
human reverence. The sleek little terrier, too, so affectionate, so sportive, and 
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we may add, so useful ; the household pet; admitted to the hearth-stone, and 
sharing in the sympathies of the whole family circle; may also be classed 
among the canine aristocracy. Never can I look upon these animals, so kin- 
dred to humanity, without an affectionate interest. 

I have been fond, also, of studying their physiognomy, so various in its ex- 
pression and in the amount of its intelligence. No two are alike, any more 
than is the expression of two human faces. In one you will see playfulness 
predominating, in another affection, in another pluck or courage. But all have 
this one trait, unwavering attachment to their owners and masters. Provi- 
dence has put in them this sympathy with and adherence to human beings for 
purposes of security and pleasure. It is a link between the brutal and the 
human, which operates to the benefit of both, and serves to keep alive a set of 
feelings needful for the development and exercise of the kindlier affections. I 
have little doubt that many a hard, ferocious human nature has been greatly 
mellowed by the constant influence of his more gentle and affectionate dog- 
companion. And in the family, how often have individuals been tacitly re- 
proved for their selfishness and their petulance by the quiet demeanor and 
generous love of the pet dog of the household. 

From these remarks, it will be inferred that the writer has had his pets. 
This is true, and their peculiarities are worthy of being the subject of a few 
additional statements. Whoever may take the trouble to read this memorial 
of household pets — and I have no doubt some dog-lovers will —may find some- 
thing interesting and perhaps instructive. 


CARLO. 


When the writer was a little boy, a bright-eyed, playful young terrier was 
presented to his older brother, and soon became the pet of the house. The 
name was, in regard to the sex, inappropriate ; it should have had a feminine 
appellative. But what ’s in a name? She was a beauty; very knowing and 
very cunning, as we children said; and all of us became strongly attrached 
to her. She was black and tan, with eyes bright as diamonds, and ears 
cropped, so as to give them, when erect, a most knowing and earnest look. It 
were superfluous to state how many caresses she daily received, while her fa- 
vors were in return distributed freely and impartially. The first inquiry on 
coming from school was, where is Carlo? Then commenced a system of ca- 
resses, accompanied by a dog-colloquy, which she seemed to understand, at 
least, so we thought, and which, to the best of her ability, she reciprocated. 
Playful as a kitten, she bounded about the house, up-stairs and down, seeking 
one here and another there, invading even our bed-rooms to greet us in the 
morning and to say good-night to us at evening. We were not accustomed to 
take her abroad, fearing some mishap, especially as she had not yet attained 
her full size. We feared she might be lost in the street, or set upon by other 
and larger dogs. But that which we feared came upon us. 

One afternoon my mother, having some errands in the dry-goods line, took 
me with her, partly to keep me out of mischief and partly as company, and 
when we reached the place of dry-goods stores, which was a considerable dis- 
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tance from our home, who should we see at our heels but our pet dog ? She 
had in a stealthy manner watched our out-going, and determined to make one 
of the escort. In and out we went, exploring the goods of I know not how 
many stores, until it got to be quite dark when we set out on our return. But 
where was Carlo? Gone, yes, missing. So back we went with haste and 
anxiety ; but our search was in vain. I need not say what were our feelings 
and our talk on our way home without our pet. We solaced ourselves, how- 
ever, with the idea, that getting tired, she had gone home before us. We ex- 
pected to see her bright eye and hear her bark when we arrived. But alas! 
she was no where to be found. Such a crying and screaming took place as 
were befitting the loss of a member of the family. 

The next day the search was renewed, but without success. At length she 
was given up as lost, and as, under all human trials, other objects gradually 
efface the images of grief, we began to forget the calamity. Sull, for a long 
time the hearth-stone seemed desolate without her presence, and often some 
little circumstance would bring her kindly to our recollection. 

A year from this time of sadness, my mother, with me by her side as afore- 
time, went over very much the same ground in her shopping. Store after store 
was again explored. It was in the edge of the evening, in a certain store, 
when the lamps were being lighted, a dog came suddenly upon us, first upon 
my mother and then upon me, tearing at us as if mad. He licked our feet and 
strove hard to get at our faces, whining meanwhile in most affectionate tones. 
My mother was, of course, alarmed, and the store-keeper interfered, calling im- 
peratively for the dog to desist. It was quite a scene. Nothing could keep 
down the dog. At length I discovered the secret. It was our long-lost dog. 
With a shout of joy I embraced the pet. Though she had grown, yet her face 
and expression were the same. 

The story was this, as told by the dry-goods man. ‘A year ago,’ said he, 
‘this dog was found asleep behind my counter. Supposing it must be lost, I 
tried to drive her out, thinking she would find her way home. But she was 
determined to remain, and seemed as if waiting for somebody to return to the 
store. We accordingly resolved to keep her until the owner should come and 
claim her. We never could get her away, except for a very short time, from 
her chosen retreat behind the counter. There she has had two fine pups, and 
performs the part of a mother to them. Still she always has seemed on the 
look-out for her original owner and master. Evidently her wish is at length 
granted. She is your dog without any doubt.’ But how shall we get her 
home ? was now the question. Will she forsake her pups? ‘No fear,’ said the 
man, ‘ but that she will follow you.’ And so it proved. She not only followed 
us, but went before us, taking the most direct route to her former home, look- 
ing back each moment, as much as to say, you'll not lose me again. The af- 
fectionate brute had waited for us in that store one whole year —a long time 
in a dog’s life—and perhaps had said to herself, why are they so long in com- 
ing? But finding herself separated from us, why did she not at first trace her 
way home? Generally dogs would have taken this course. But her policy 
was different. As she had never been away from her home before, she dis- 
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trusted her power to scent her way back, and so determined to await our re- 
turn. Now that we were with her, her seli-reliance returned, and by that me- 
mory which instinct gives in so remarkable a degree to the canine species, she 
actually went before us to the very door. Yes, she had waited for us a whole 
year, and now her faith was turned to vision. Her first love returned in all its 
fervor, so as even to overcome her maternal instinct, for leaving her pups, she 
never seemed to send a thought after them. 

Need I say there was joy in that house when the lost one made her appear- 
ance? ‘She is found! — Carlo is found!’ rang through the house. What un- 
utterable delight, what shouts of joy! And she, rushing from room to room, 
saluted each member of the family as she had us, tearing at them with frenzied 
joy. At length we calmed down somewhat to listen to the story of her re- 
covery. But the dog could not be stilled. From room to room she went, up 
and down the stairs, whining piteously, as if something were still wanting to 
complete her happiness. It was suggested that she was looking for the older 
brother. And so it proved, for when he came in, another display of vehement 
affection took place ; and then, satisfied and exhausted, she laid herself down 
on the rug and sank into a profound slumber. She remained with us as the 
pet of the house, until the dog-law was enacted, when, for safe-keeping, we 
sent her into the country, where, to our deep regret, she was run over by a 
loaded wagon and killed. 


N 
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Many years after the above, and when from being a child, I had children of 
my own, a brother-in-law, knowing my fondness for dogs, sent me a fine New- 
foundland pup. He was a rough and roguish-looking little fellow. I held 
him up by the tail and he did n’t whimper. A good sign, thought I. A kennel 
was provided and a chain, and he was’ duly installed in the wood-house. There 
was at once a great interest taken in this shaggy little pup. For the first few 
nights he kept us awake by his constant howl. The neighbors complained, 
and I thought we should have to part with him. However, he soon became 
quiet, and slept, as all decent dogs should, except when aroused by the noc- 
turnal depredator. He grew fast, and soon became a huge dog, doing much 
mischief at first, such as dragging at the clothes-line, digging under the fence, 
and even eating up some of the flannels. These were the tricks of his youth, 
his wild-oats, as some would say, and ere long, as he approached the dignity of 
doghood, he gradually laid them aside. He gained constantly on the interest 
and affections of the home circle. He was very loving and playful toward the 
children, and nothing delighted him more than to be allowed to lick the hands 
and arms of the youngest. He was, however, too large for a pet dog. In his 
affectionate glee, he would jump upon the children, and by his weight push 
them over. Hearing a scream one day, coming from the yard, I stepped out, 
and there was Nep, who in his playful fondness had pushed down my little 
boy in the snow, and stood astride of him, licking the child’s face and wagging 
his great bushy tail as if he had performed some very fine exploit. Nep hada 
good intellect, and was very susceptible of mental culture. We taught him to 
VOL. LIX. 9 
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carry a basket, also to fetch things from the water; and no doubt, had any 
of our children been exposed to drowning, Nep would have rescued them. 
Happily, he never had that chance for the display of his prowess and affection. 
But loving as he was to us, he was still very ferocious to strangers. He had a 
special hatred of colored people and beggars. If any such came around the 
house, we had to fly and secure him, fearing he might tear them to pieces. We 
never could break him of this. He had another bad trait. He would not al- 
low any interference when eating. He would snap and growl if any attempt 
was made to remove a dish out of which he was feeding, and one of our domes- 
tics from this cause had her hand severely lacerated. His usual retreat when 
seolded was under the chair or at the feet of his mistress, where he felt himself 
safe. These traits were a draw-back to his general nobleness of nature, and 
reconciled us somewhat to parting with him, as we did when moving from the 
country into the city. His subsequent history is involved in uncertainty. 


EUREKA. 


Turis name sounds singular for a dog, but the explanation will be found in 
the sequel. He was not a family dog, and yet so strange are the circumstances 
of his history, in connection with one of our kindred, that the story is worth 
relating, and is as follows : 

A young brother-in-law and myself started one fine July morning on a long 
pedestrian tour. Crossing the Hudson at Catskill, we intended to reach 
Hunter —a village in the mountains — that night. There is a broad plateau 
of several miles ere you begin perceptibly to ascend. It is rather a succession 
of terraces, crowned at length by the lofty and almost Alpine range. Soon 
after leaving the town of Catskill, and a few miles from it, we noticed a large, 
shaggy, white dog, apparently disposed to be one of our company. ‘ Whose 
can he be?’ was the inquiry. Perhaps he has lost his way, thought we; and 
so expecting he would soon turn off, we took but little notice of him. But he 
trudged along at our side, or close upon our heels, giving an occasional glance 
as if to curry favor, expecting we would recognize him as a fellow-traveller. 
We made strenuous efforts to drive him back; but no, he would stop a while 
and then trot toward us, wagging his tail, saying by his look, ‘ Gentlemen, it’s 
of no use, I am your friend, and have made up my mind to accompany you.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘it is evident we must accept his company and give him the 
right hand of fellowship.’ How did we know but that some event of import- 
ance might be connected with this dog? I ama believer in Providence, and the 
result proved that my faith was not tithout foundation. The moment he was 
admitted to our fellowship he evinced his gratitude in a joyous look, and hence- 
forward regarded himself as identified with the party. 

What shall we call him, was now the question. Several names of the com- 
mon sort were suggested and sct aside. ‘Call him,’ said I, ‘Eureka, for he 
has been found on the road, and in this respect the name is appropriate.’ 
Archimedes or Euclid — which was it ?— studying in the swimming-bath on a 
mathematical problem, suddenly almost leaped out of the water, exclaiming : 
‘I have found it!’ In naming our new-found companion, no disrespect is in- 
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tended to the ancient mathematician ; and though to the scientific it may ap- 
pear trifling, to us it was a matter of more than ordinary significance. Strange 
to say, Eureka answered to his name as promptly as if he had always worn it. 

We found great, delight in our adopted one, and the pleasure seemed reci- 
procal. He would dash away into the woods, so that for a while we would lose 
sight of him, recognizing his distant bark ‘among the dark hemlocks;’ and 
then he would come careering into view and circle around us with most intense 
delight. His gayety and gambols tended much to relieve the tedium of this 
foot-journey. At length, and after a wearisome day’s toil, we reached the town 
of Hunter, secreted amid the mountain gorges. The tanneries are the life of 
this cosy little place. Hemlock abounds, and water-power is not wanting; and 
on the whole, it wears an air of thrift, being in possession of the three essentials 
of a country village —a school-house, a tavern, and a church. Here we and 
Eureka agreed to rest. The next day, with a party got up at Hunter, we 
started for the Clove, taking with us fishing-gear for trouting. The Clove is a 
gorge more wild and awful than can be described. Two vast mountains ap- 
proach each other defiantly. They seem to have been at war in some former 
age, and to have hurled at each other vast blocks of granite, which have fallen 
into the valley in promiscuous heaps. Covered with moss; they lie in all im- 
aginable shapes, forming natural bridges and deep caverns not easy to be tra- 
versed or explored. 

Our fishing-stream lay beyond the Clove, so that we had to clamber 
through this frightful gorge in order to reach it. But the wild grandeur of the 
scene paid us for the tramp. 

In the earnestness to find out the best spots for trout, the party became 
separated, and absorbed in the sport, the evening shadows fall upon us too 
soon. ‘Instantly put up,’ said the leader of the party; ‘we shall scarcely be 
able to repass the Clove by day-light.’ 

Looking around, we discovered that our young brother-in-law was missing. 
A perfect stranger to the route, how could he find his way home even by day- 
light ? Impossible after night-fall! Distributing ourselves along the river- 
bank, we searched and halloed, but no response came. What can be done ? 
was the question. The only consolatory thought was, that Eureka was with 
him, and by the power of canine instinct might possibly lead him out of this 
frightful labyrinth. 

With this weight upon our spirits, it grew darker and darker, while we 
pressed on, stumbling over rocks and sinking into bogs, until at length we 
caught the glimmering lights of the village. Has he arrived? Alas! no; 
nothing has been seen or heard of him. Has the dog returned? No! and this 
little word begets hope. 

It was now nearly ten o'clock, when it was proposed to start out a fresh 
party, with lanterns, in search of the lost one. Just as this decision was 
made, I heard Eureka’s bark in the door-yard, and the next moment the door 
opened and the lost one appeared, with his faithful guardian at his side. Some 
burst into tears, and all expressed their joy and gratitude. Battered, boots 
torn off, and every way forlorn, still he was saved. It was Eureka that piloted 
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him through that dark and frightful gorge. Finding himself benighted and 
lost, he turned to his dog, and said: ‘ Eureka, you must show the way.’ The 
intelligent brute seemed to understand him, and immediately took the lead. 
When his master inclined to take a wrong path, Eureka would stop, and 
seemed to say, ‘No, Sir, you are wrong,’ and then turning his nose in a 
different way he modestly signified that on this occasion canine instinct was 
superior to human judgment. Relying on that instinct, and keeping in the 
track of its possessor, our traveller was safely piloted to his home. And when 
that home was reached, the happy brute barked and frisked with delight, 
sympathizing in the general joy, and hearing his praises without the least 
pride or self-complacency. ‘Award him a golden collar,’ we exclaimed. ‘He 
is worthy the name we have given him.’ 

Who can doubt that an overruling Providence sent this faithful messenger 
along with us, in order to be the instrument of preserving a valuable life? So 
the rescued one considered it, and determined tc adopt the dog and care for 
him as long as he lived. But this purpose was frustrated, for after the above- 
related event, Eureka suddenly left us, nor could we tell when or where. His 
mission having been accomplished, he went on his way down the mountain to 
his home, wherever. that might have been. 

This is a true story of canine instinct and providential care, as all the party 
now living can testify. 

BO JU H.C Ss. 

I come now to a more recent pet, whose demise of late, so sudden, and, as 
we fear, by malicious hands, has filled the household with sorrow and regret. 
Of all the pet dogs whose history has been given, none, I think, could claim a 
more affectionate memorial. He was given to our son when a small pup. He 
came into the family against the protestations of nearly every member. ‘We 
do n’t want any dogs about the house,’ was the general exclamation. One said: 
‘They are horrid.’ Another: ‘They'll go mad.’ ‘Do keep him out-doors,’ 
said a third. And so the poor little nursling was consigned to the cellar, 
scarcely tolerated even in that dark, out-of-the-way place. Nothing was ex- 
pected of him, but to trouble the household, get under foot, and do all sorts of 
mischief. But despite of this inauspicious introduction, he grew and throve, 
until he began to show unmistakable signs of sagacity. He grew prettier every 
day, and was so graceful and elastic in his movements, that his young master 
named him ‘ Bounee.’ Even his enemies — the feminines — were heard to say : 
‘Well, he is gaing to make quite a decent-looking dog.’ More and more each 
day he improved. His eye grew brighter and more expressive and his limbs 
more slender and agile ; and to those who evinced any sympathy, he put on 
many winning and affectionate ways. Being of the terrier breed, he had to 
undergo, as is usual, foxing, or ear-cropping, which he bore with exemplary 
patience. This was deemed cruel by the female members of the family, and 
perhaps it was, but it certainly made him look more sharp and cunning ; and 
after the healing process was complete, he forgave the operator and rejoiced in 
his improved appearance. The sympathy of the ladies on this occasion was 
the first link in a chain of circumstances, which drew him more and more into 
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favor. ‘First pity, then embrace,’ said Pope ; and Dryden, his compeer, says: 
‘Pity turns the heart to love.’ 

It was hard, however, to get Bounce higher than the cellar. He looked 
wistfully toward the dining-room, which opened out upon a piazza, where he 
would station himself, saying in the only way he could express himself: 
‘What harm in my going a step higher?’ But no, there was the Rubicon! 
Pass it not. Such was the general sentiment, and so Bouncer had to submit. 
Poor little fellow, he would creep stealthily toward the dining-room, the door 
of which was open in warm weather, and lay his beautiful fore-paws on the 
threshold, but obedient to the higher law, he would not stir one inch beyond. 
When the family went out, he would frisk and jump about, and ask with elo- 
quent eye the privilege of xecompanying them. But no, the prejudice against 
dogs had yet to be conquered. The fear was hydrophobia. This terror haunted 
their imaginations. He might go mad; or he might be bitten by some other 
dog that had the symptoms. At any rate, they were afraid of him. Mean- 
while, he patiently abided his time. He now had grown to his full stature, 
and was a comely creature even in the eyes of those who would not allow him 
to come near them. 

Now and then Bounce would venture to put his paws a little farther into 
the dining-room door ; and if forbidden, he would say, with a most persuasive 
look: ‘Don’t repel me.’ So, little by little, he gained upon the females of the 
house, until one of them was propitiated, and at once became his advocate for 
more enlarged privileges. This was no small gain. Still his friends were in 
the minority, and yet it needed not the skill of prophecy to predict that such 
eyes and such affection, and suchintelligence, acting on sensitive hearts, would 
at length win over the whole family. And so it proved. But it was only after 
a long and hard struggle, especially with two of them, who had a special dislike 
of dogs, and whose fears were aggravated by what they had heard and read of 
canine madness. These two repelled every attempt which Bounce made to 
propitiate them. Innocent and unconscious of the cause, he would treat them 
as he treated the rest, and try to fawn upon them; and when they repulsed 
him, he would stand and look as if he could not comprehend such treatment. 
They could not, of course, explain it ; and so the misunderstanding on his part 
continued. It was not that they disliked him, on the contrary, they were ob- 
liged to admit that few dogs had such claims upon their admiration. But they 
were opposed to all the canine species. 

Two parties, then, were in the field: the one urging Bounce’s claims to 
privilege and consideration, and the other as strenuously opposed. But affec- 
tion had greater power than fear; and so little by little the former triumphed, 
and fear and prejudice had to give way. After long waiting, Bounce found 
himself admitted, at particular times, to the dining-room. He behaved himself 
with meekness under the privilege, taking no liberties and disturbing no one’s 
feelings. Having got thus far, he began in a coaxing way, to get a look from 
the mistress of the house, and asked at her hand, with a sort of dog smile, an 
occasional favor in the form of a bone or bit of meat. When the favor was 
granted, his beautiful brown eyes and silky ears gave evidence of his 
gratitude. 
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The entrenchments had now yielded. He had sapped and mined his way 
into the citadel. Two of the younger ones still held out against him. But he 
had his eye upon them ; and when he could do nothing more, he would stand 
and look his mortification, saying in his expressive countenance: ‘ What have 
I done to merit such persistent repulses ?’ But patience, Bounce, the victory 
is thine. When and how this victory was achieved, I never have been able to 
learn. But I perceived ere long that he was in favor, and that the opposition 
had at length ceased. And now, they who had so long repelled him having 
been won over, were his most devoted admirers and sympathizers, and went 
farther than any of the rest in their favors and caresses. Is not this a trait of 
our human nature ? Bounce had now the complete range of the mansion. He 
was in the dining-room, in the hall, up and down stairs, looking after us wher- 
ever he heard our voices, and careering about without let or hindrance. A 
happier dog never existed. Each evening, as the family gathered with books 
and needles around the drop-light, he was there in the very midst, passing 
affectionately from one to the other, endeavoring to win a look, saluting and 
saluted, a recognized and not unimportant member of the household. He 
distributed his favors without partiality, lying down at the feet of each one 
in turn and looking up in their faces with calm delight. He had more house- 
hold sympathy, and expressed it in more touching ways, than any dog I ever 
knew. He seemed actually to study our idiosyncrasies; and would adapt 
himself to the varying dispositions, venturing no farther in his familiarities than 
he knew would be agreeable. Give him liberty, and he would venture a little 
farther, but say, ‘No, no,’ and that was enough. He had a peculiar way of 
throwing himself at our feet, and by a glanc@vof the eye asking to be scratched 
by the foot, or patted with the hand; and when thus caressed, he seemed to 
experience a high sense of enjoyment. 

He was rightly named, for a more agile creature could not be found. His 
delight was to leap fences, to career along the tops of stone-walls, never losing 


- his foothold, however uneven the surface. In the tall grass he would bound 


like the reindeer, seeming to feel an exhilaration in the utmost outlay of 
muscle. Give him the privilege of a stroll, and he would repay you at every 
step by his gambols and his pleasantry. 

His disposition was perfect. He was never known to be angry. As to dog- 
depravity, he seemed to have none. You might take the choicest morsel out 
of his mouth and he would give no sign of irritation, but wait patiently until it 
was returned. Children and females were his special delight; and never was 
he more apparently happy than when surrounded by a group of them. 

Have brute animals souls ? I was almost tempted sometimes, in view of 
the knowing ways and amiable disposition of this our pet, to think they have. 
Nor do I blame the savage of the wilderness, in the absence of that light 
which we possess, for imagining that in the isles of the blessed beyond the 
setting sun, 

‘His faithful dog shall bear him company.’ 

The day on which our Bounce died so suddenly — and, as we fear, by such 

foul means — is, on our calendar, one of the dies ire. How much pleasure 
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daily and constantly administered, reciprocal from him to us and from us to 
him, has thus been cut off! 


been made by any event short of the demise of a relative. 
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Ohe Lament. 


Ovr household pet, and art thou dead ? 
How sorrowful to see thee thus ; 

But vain the tears we o’er thee shed, 
They cannot bring thee back to us. 


Seven hearts are grieving at thy fate, 
For thou hadst won them all to thee, 
And to the rest would each relate 
Thy gambols and thy pleasantry. 


How we shall miss thee at the dawn, 
Thy bound and bark so full of glee ; 

How we shall miss thee on the lawn, 
Careering round so joyously. 


But at the hearth-stone, most of all, 
Shall we thy gentle spirit miss, 

Where thou so lovingly wouldst crawl 
And ask from foot or hand the kiss. 


And ah! thy look, so piercing bright, 
So almost startling in its gaze, 

As if to sean our thoughts aright 
And penetrate our human ways. 


Bounding along the road so free, 

Thy sense of joy no words can give ; 
And from thine eye and ear to me 

It spoke of pure delight to live. 


But thou art gone — vain the regret ! 
Thy life was joyous to its close ; 

And though ’mid tears thy sun has set, 

’T was brighter far than when it rose. 


‘No more pets, now,’ is the cry. ‘Never do we 
wish to become so attached to another.’ This feeling pervades the home circle, 
in which we could not have thought it possible that so dreary a void could have 
Under the first im- 
pressions of this unlooked-for event, I have penned a few lines in memoriam, 


which they who have experienced a similar loss will not fail to appreciate. 
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ADRIENNE’S AUGUSTS. 


Prope said that autumn, that Miss Isham was dying. That was because 
the violet of her eye deepened to a misty, troubled purple; and her face was 
so deadly pale. But often when women look so, the vital flame is burning in- 
tensely at white heat, and they are living more fiercely than ever. This calm 
was the cooled lava of those August fires. Mr. Isham’s house, which had been 
closed since his wife died, five years before, was reépened, and his beautiful 
daughter installed as mistress. Her father thought sometimes with a sigh that 
Adrienne was not so affectionate and lovable as she used to be; but then she 
was getting older, and had so many cares; and if any one said Miss Adrienne 
looked very delicate, he immediately reproached himself for having failed to pet 
her as much as in her school-days, when she would lavish caress for caress. Her 
waywardness was gone, her sympathizing, capricious temper was gone, her can- 
dor too, and many of her former traits ; her pride was left, and that moulded 
her anew. 

‘Papa,’ she said, tapping at the library-door, ‘may I come in?’ 

‘Yes, love.’ 

‘See me, how do I look ?’ 

‘Like a Juno,’ he answered fondly, stroking her hair; ‘you never find 
time to read with papa any more, do you, dear ?’ 

‘Oh! there’s no need.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘A woman’s thoughts should n’t soar above where the violets grow, papa.’ 

‘That ’s a mistake, Adrienne. When you used to learn so aptly, I would 


picture you a sort of modern Hypatia, ruling society by two-fold influences.’ 


‘And why rule at all?’ 

‘That’s foolish, child! Why rule ?— why live ?’ 

‘But do n’t I rule enough ?’ 

‘Just by your beauty, temporarily. You enslave men; you do not incite 
or influence them.’ 

‘Is that nobler ?’ 

‘Can you ask such a question ?’ 

‘I mean, what is there noble to incite them to ; and what nobility is there 
in them to answer to noble promptings ?’ 

‘ Adrienne, who taught you this skepticism ?’ 

‘No one. I thought of it.’ 

‘Well, child, when the crust you are on crumbles, you will look deeper, 
and find the nobility you mistrust. Gonow. You look very lovely, dear.’ 

‘But, papa,’ she asked lingering, ‘ can we trust that nobility ?’ 

‘What do you mean, Ada?’ 

‘Nothing, only some one said we could even not trust ourselves.’ 

‘And can you not?’ 
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‘I thought so; but when I was tested, I could not be sure.’ 

‘And how were you tried ?’ 

‘Oh! it was nothing — only, last August 
‘Well, dear, don’t fret about such things. I suppose it is time you were 

off. Good night, now.’ 





Adrienne Isham went, then, and again and often. The purple mystery of 
her eyes grew forever more inscrutable. Nothing ever flushed her face, or 
thrilled her frame. The world taught her its lessons, and she walked in its 
ways. If she was cold as ice, she was as glittering ; if there was a skeleton at 
the feast, it did not show for the flowers. Time intensified her beauty; the 
trophies of every season enhanced her dazzle. Among those of the world, she 
was not of them ; stranded apart in an imperial serenity ; isolated by a mem- 
ory, which had scorched the limits where her sphere would have touched upon 
a common growth. And so the years went; and Adrienne sat again watching 
the moon-rise of early August. 

‘Draw the curtains, and light the candles, Mr. Williams,’ she said to the 
servant. ‘Moonlight never brings me good luck.’ 

‘Yes, miss,’ said the man in reply to the order; ignoring of course, what 
well-bred servants never hear. 

‘There, that will do. I will have coffee with papa, when he comes in.’ 

‘Yes, miss.’ 

Adrienne Isham listened alone that night to the boom and moan of the 
waves. She felt reckless and expectant, as they do, and longed to go down to 
the shore, but the moon-light held her back. It had an evil omen for her; 
and her shrinking from its spell was the channel through which petty frailties 
slough off from controlled vigorous organizations. She had almost forgotten, 
in the lapse of these hardening years, when or where the superstition origin- 
ated, but to-night, because it interfered with an inclination, and because she 
was lonely and restless, she set herself to work to analyze it. She paced the 
floor deliberately ; the trail of her garments over the marble, the shiver of the 
sea-breeze through the curtains, the low monotonous plunge of the waters re- 
ceding from the shore, made the silence palpable; and the flaring blaze of the 
tall, ghostly candles, cast flickering, fantastic shadows around the room. 
There is a Nocturne that tells of the sea. Its strains hiss like the spray in its 
wrath; and surge, and murmur, and chafe, like rebellious waves on a rocky 
coast. Then in the minor mood is a change of phase; the lapse and ripple of 
the summer sea; the ebb and flow of the translucent tide. Miss Isham sat at 
a small organ in the room, and played it through with slow emphasis. There 
was no thrill of human passion in the varying strain ; no love-melody with the 
rocking tide ; no natural cry for help, heard out of the shriek of the blast ; it 
was an ocean idyl of a pre-Adamitic world; nothing to rouse a sympathy or 
start a fear. Miss Isham played on. The music abstracted her from herself; 
cradled her human restlessness by something in it, apart from the tortures of 
humanity. With a start, she heard a clock strike ten. She wondered that 
her father did not come; and, leaving the instrument, resumed her impatient 
walk up and down the floor. She felt retrospective that night, prone to exam- 
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ining her past, and to think how unsatisfying her life had been, how void of 
one real bliss —of but one; she started to confess it. It was a long while 
since she had thought about those things. ‘Summer’s parted, glories gone,’ 
she rehearsed with a bitter smile. And if the past was empty, what of the 
future? When her youth was gone—her youth! Miss Isham was already 
twenty-five. She remembered when she had thought she might as well be a 
hundred as twenty-five ; it had seemed so old. And what ailed her life? 
How was it different from other lives? Do all get wrecked? love-wrecked ? 
Do all even love? How many love happily? And what was it people mar- 
ried for? The girls whom she knew that year, who were at Mrs. McConnell’s 
ball, the night she had ivy in her hair, how long ago it seemed; they were 
wives now and mothers, all of them, but Miss McNeil, who was dead — to be 
dead, what a mystery that seemed! She remembered her father’s saying once, 
when she asked, ‘ Why rule ?’— she remembered he said, almost scornfully, 
‘Why rule ?— why live ?’ as though to parallel the probable absurdity of the 
former, by the evident absurdity of the latter question. And yet, why live? 
Miss Isham wondered what she was living for. For herself? No. For 
others? Still less. And here came her father’s step in the porch, and in a 
moment he was entering the room. 

‘How late you are,’ spoke Adrienne, ‘and how tired you look. I will ring 
for tea.’ 

‘Never mind, Ada. I cannot eat.’ 

‘Are you sick, papa?’ 

‘No, no; I dined late. You are alone, I see.’ 

‘Yes; they have all gone to the island.’ 

‘Did you expect Mr. Steinheim ?’ 

‘No, papa.’ 

‘Oh! I thought perhaps that was why you staid home. I was going to 
tell you I had seen him.’ 

Adrienne looked coldly surprised. What possible interest had she in her 
father having seen Mr. Steinheim? Mr. Isham folded his hands behind him, 
and paced the floor, as Adrienne had done before. 

‘Adrienne,’ he said at last abruptly, ‘ you had better marry Steinheim.’ 

‘Mr. Steinheim !’ 

‘Yes; do you dislike him ?’ 

‘Do I dislike him!’ 

‘Do n’t answer me like an echo, girl. You understood me, did you not?’ 

‘No, Sir.’ 

‘I said then, that it is best that you should marry Mr. Steinheim. He has 
proposed for you this afternoon.’ 

‘And why ?’ 

‘ Adrienne, do not torture me. Gop knows, if it was not for you, it might 
all go ; 

‘Are you in trouble, papa?’ 
‘No; the trouble is over. I am ruined.’ 
Adrienne breathed hard. She was worldly. She knew what that meant. 
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‘IT was a fool. If I had not trusted men, and what I called the nobility of 
their natures, this would not have been. Now that it is too late, I can have 
the sweet consolation of never trusting again.’ 

Mr. Isham sat down, and leaned his face in his hands. Adrienne was par- 
alyzed by this undreamt-of blow. She did not speak one word. Presently 
her father raised his head. 

‘You may as well listen,’ he said. ‘Mr. Steinheim is my creditor. I am 
at his mercy. He admires you; he desires to marry you. He can restore to 
you what I have lost. He is rich; it is my wish that you marry him. I have 
given him my consent; to-morrow he will ask yours.’ He looked anxiously, 
inguiringly at Adrienne, but her features did not change. 

‘Very well,’ she said stonily after a long pause. She took a candle from 
the shelf: ‘Good night, papa,’ she continued, speaking just as usual. 

Mr. Isham’s eyes followed her, as she left the room. Great drops of agony 
started from his forehead, and the searing tears of tortured manhood rolled 
down his cheeks. She had gone, he supposed, to reproach him; to reflect that 
the fortune which her mother left her, might have been spared for her at least. 
His child, his Adrienne, had not one word of sympathy for him, for his suffer- 
ings; again he bent his face down, and said, that his agony was greater than 
he could bear. Far in the moon-lit night, when the merry noisy beech-party 
had returned, and dispersed to their rooms, Mr. Isham left the heated parlor, 
and went out into the road, toward the shore. The light in Adrienne’s room 
was burning still; and through the thin, flowing curtains, he saw her immo- 
bile form, crouched in an attitude of supplication, like a thwarted Fate. 

The moon-light sickened and died, the dark shifted into the cold gray of 
early dawn; there were pencil-streaks of light in the orient, and the sun rose 
with pomp. The waves were burnished, and the tide flowed in with an echoing 
resonance. Adrienne shook down her damp hair, and let the breeze and sun- 
shine in about her. She loosened her dress, and thought she breathed freer ; 
and, throwing herself on the bed, in the utter prostration of a vigil, she {ell 
into a heavy sleep. There came some strange steps, after a while, in the court 
below, which woke her ; a cold perspiration started on her forehead, and with 
an effort, she recalled the cause of the night-mare weight upon her heart. She 
dressed slowly, and did not call her maid. It was late, she knew by the sun; 
Mr. Steinheim had probably arrived; she heard voices and much confusion be- 
low, but kept her curtains drawn close, to shut out all she could of the merri- 
ment. When there was a knock at her door, it was to say, that her father had 
sent for her. She went without a struggle, or a moment’s delay — straight 
on; she could have walked just so to have met death or judgment. She was 
facing the Inevitable, it mattered but little what was the nature of the decree. 

Mr. Steinheim and Mr. Isham were closeted together : the latter opened the 
door at his daughter’s knock, and let her in, with far more agitation than 
Adrienne herself evinced. It was a formal, business-like interview, with no 
perceptible change or display of emotion, on either side. At the end of half- 
an-hour, or so, Mr. Steinheim escorted Miss Isham to the study-door, kissed 
her extended hand, and regretted that business must occupy any portion of 
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the day which it might else be his happiness to devote to her. Adrienne made 
but one stipulation — that they should not be married during August; every 
thing else was immaterial. 

When it was over, she tied a light scarf about her, fastened on her broad- 
brimmed hat, and, avoiding every one, took an unfrequented road to the beach. 
A long, long stretch of sand lay before her; smooth and glittering, monotonous 
and seemingly illimitable. There was a fresh breeeze blowing inland; the 
waters were blue, and the dash of spray through the sunny air, was like the 
sparkle of shattered gems. Adrienne hurried along with a burst of unspeaka- 
ble gratitude, for the relief of rapid motion. Along, along, it must have been 
for miles; she wished it were forever. She was leaving radiance and freshness 
behind ; the light grew ablaze, the breeze veered, the sand was scorching. She 
saw the sails of vessels flapping idly, and heard the shouts of the crews ; saw 
indistinctly, as in a dream, a yacht ahead, grounded on the beach, while the 
occupants sprang ashore, and ran up the steep sand-banks, in search of some 
hospitable shade. Yet she hurried on. If she met any one, they must be 
strangers ; and the only faces she feared were those which knew and would 
question hers. 

The first impulses of her agony were exhausted in her fatigue, and she be- 
came conscious of incidentals ; of the locality ; perceiving in surprise how far 
she had come — miles, five, eight, perhaps. The heat was intolerable ; she 
felt faint and giddy, and had no strength to look for shelter. A vain search, 
any how, upon a boundless stretch of scorching sand. She had come close 
upon the deserted yacht; and spite of her exhaustion, her long experience in 
sea-shore life had so familiarized her with the details of boating, that she 
stopped to admire its proportions. It was a daintily-modeled thing ; trim, yet 
with a treacherous lack of depth in the hold, which she casually noticed. It 
was past noon; so the sail, flapping to the lee-ward, cast a shadow on the 
shore; Adrienne, weary and uncalculating, crept into it, and drawing her hat 
over her face, and lulled by the lapping of the waves, fell asleep; just such an 
old, child-like sleep, as she slept one August long ago, and dreamt false dreams. 
The tide came in, and wet her hair, which was loose, and floated out like sea- 
weed; the boat rocked, and the sun sank westward, before she awoke, chilled 
and wet, startled at her strange position, and alarmed at her distance from 
home. As she roused herself, she read on the side of the strange yacht, which 
had sheltered her, a name which she had vainly looked for upon the prow; it 
was delicately enamelled, and bending curiously, she read with a start, ‘ Adri- 
enne.’ Scarcely recovered from her surprise, she saw a party of gentlemen 
making a rather tumultuous descent of the sand-bank she had seen them climb 
some hours before. A moment of conflicting motives and embarrassment 
could scarcely elapse, before she must necessarily encounter them. She 
thought of her loose, wet hair, and soiled dress, of the ludicrousness of her 
position, and turned haughtily to offer such explanation and apology as she 
might. 

‘My mistrusted craft is happily safe for the future, since its patron-saint 
vouchsafes a benediction,’ said a voice laughingly. 
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Was Adrienne sleeping still? Was all this trouble and doubt but a linked 
. chain of August dreams? She looked around bewildered, and forgot her ex- 
/ planation. 
‘Mlss Isham has forgotten me?’ said Mr. Julian, coming forward and 
speaking interrogatively. 

‘Miss Isham has many causes for recollecting Mr. Julian,’ she answered 
with instinctive ease, nerving herself desperately. 

‘And among others, that his yacht is her name-sake ?’ 

‘ And that she has been asleep all the afternoon in its shade.’ 

‘Miss Isham keeps her former fancy then, for braving the glare of August 
noons, and , . 

‘And falling asleep afterward. I am probably not more changed, Mr. Julian, 
than eight years commonly changes people, so we won't rehearse particulars.’ 

‘At least not now,’ he said softly. ‘May I introduce you to my friends ?’ 

‘Upon one condition,’ she laughed turning toward the two remaining gen- 
tlemen, who had played spectators to this brief melo-drama. 
‘And that ?’ 
‘That they are not so devoted to tableaux vivants that they will insist on 





ment of a distant view.’ 

The gentlemen protested, that no view of Miss Isham could be so enchant- 
ing as a near one, while she explained how unintentionally she had wandered 
so far from home; and begged a passage in the yacht, whose name proved her 
so unexpectedly remembered by its owner. 

‘So unexpectedly ? Does Miss Isham judge others by herself?’ 

‘What Trinity do I include, Mr. Julian, that you persist in making me a 
third person ?’ 

‘You have been first to me so long, it is only a natural reiiction.’ 

Adrienne looked up quickly into Mr. Julian’s face. For the first time in 
eight long years, these two gazed down each other's eyes, and read the records 
of time. A long look, longer and less passionate than that under the midnight 
moon, on the unrippled lake. 

‘What ?’ said Adrienne to the questioning of his eyes. 

‘Do you know now which might have been?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

She grew deadly pale. 

‘Which, Adrienne ? answer me, which ?’ 

His voice was low, but fierce with earnestness. 

‘I may not,’ she said in a hollow tone. 

He stifled something like a groan, and moved away from her. 

‘T was all wrong then,’ he said bitterly. 

‘It is seldom that we look back, and say we have been right.’ 

‘Seldom! Is it ever?’ 

‘Yes, sometimes. I was right then.’ 

His companions called him to aid in managing the boat. The sea ran high, 
and there was no more said. The yacht skimmed the waves, like a bird, and 
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ran down the five miles of distance rapidly. Adrienne could have wished it fifty. 
The anguish which languor and excitement had alternately numbed, returned 
with double keenness for its short suspension. She recalled from what she 
had instinctively fled; to what she was returning. It was a bitter thought. 
The heroes of Adrienne’s fortunate rencounter were on a summer-tour ; 
coasting, fishing, making stops at will. They were content with Mr. Julian’s 
proposition, to stay for a week at , near which Mr. Isham had rented the 
cottage he was occupying for the summer. And again Adrienne contemplated 
a daily association with the man who had been her destiny, and under circum- 





stances which made such an association unwarrantable. She experienced a 
tumult of emotions. Must she tell Mr. Julian at once? Impossible. He was 
no longer either lover or friend ; a casual acquaintance like the rest, whose own 
conventional equilibre would be disturbed by any such disclosures. She could 
not herself realize her engagement to Mr. Steinheim. In spite of the ring she 
wore, and his nightly return with her father from the city, she warded off the 
conviction of what the future must bring ; and hoped against hope in some un- 
defined reprieve from this fatal fiat. 

It was not needed to tell Mr. Julian; he saw all. And the obstacle in the 
way of a passion, which had lain long in his heart, and been held too sacred 
for the light of disclosure, almost maddened him. 

‘ My life, Adrienne,’ he said, ‘has been, since I saw you, one long, unre- 
lenting study of myself. An unworthy end, you may say, but for what good 
can a man work with self-mistrust at the core? I determined to know myself.’ 

‘And do you?’ 

‘In one respect.’ 

‘And that ?’ 

‘You must not ask me.’ 

‘And your theories, are they altered?’ 

‘My love-theories ? yes—no. I have more faith in all, and yet a lingering 
fondness for those I cherished then. To have been loved, I dream, by a per- 
fect woman: by you, Adrienne, let me imagine; to have been loved by you 
eight years ago, when you were a child merely, and the preference must have 
been genuine and untrammelled ; for that love to have been felt, yet unavowed, 
and treasured through years ; held isolated from every other influence, an un- 
explained motive among the life-powers, while the capacities ripened, and the 
feelings matured ; for it to have grown with your woman’s growth, and become 
identified with all your impulses; and then to have possessed it—— Do 
not start, Miss Isham. I have only pictured in words what all my life I have 
pictured with ideas.’ 

‘Your picturings culminate more happily than mine. My dreams are 
always dark.’ 

‘Were they that August afternoon, when 

‘ITremember. Do not repeat it. I have no right to recollect.’ 

‘Right! You talk of wrong and right, Miss Isham, as though it was for 
you to judge; you were right, you say, in answering so, that night. Do you 
know if you had answered otherwise F 
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‘No, no; you must not talk of it.’ 
‘I must. I will.’ 
‘You do not know, then 





‘IT know all. That your father’s fortune is gone, and that you — you, Adri- 
enne Isham, have bartered yourself for gold. You who talk of right and 
wrong; you will perjure yourself , 

‘Spare me.’ 

‘I do not pity you. I will not spare you. Where was your independ- 
ence ?’ 

‘Hush! It was for his sake, not my own.’ 

‘And you submit? Does Mr. Steinheim know you do not love him? 
More, does he — listen Adrienne — does he know you love another ?’ 

She stretched her hands blindly toward him. 

‘Help me,’ she said faintly. 

‘I cannot. You can help yourself.’ 

‘It is all left for me. The making and undoing of the sacrifice. I am too 
weak.’ 

‘Too cowardly! You dare not tell him ?’ 

She closed her eyes at the taunt and imputation. 

‘You are mistaken,’ she said; ‘I will.’ 

Ilow well Mr. Julian knew his power. He did not fear to alienate her by 
his harshness. He forced the utterance of the words, believing they would 
save her, and him; would save them for each other. 

And Adrienne did. And Mr. Steinheim listened coldly. He presumed, he 
said, that Miss Isham had her numerous penchants. He had not chosen so ad- 
mired a woman, expecting to find her altogether heart-whole. He hoped no 
scruples of delicacy, which he could not appreciate, would induce Miss Isham 
to ignore the sacredness of her father’s word, or the solemnity of ber own 
promise. He had considered the compact inviolable ; was he to understand 
that Miss Isham desired it broken? And Adrienne thought of her father’s 
harassed face, and dreaded to add to its pallor. She thought of the promise 
she had spoken ; of the vow in the sight of Gop. She weighed the right and 
the wrong, as she saw them, and uttered a choking ‘ No.’ 

Mr. Julian knew of this interview. He read the resolve through the sup- 
plication of Adrienne’s face, as he had once read the tenderness; and seeing 
her leave the house alone with Mr. Steinheim, and take the road to the beach, 
he knew what would follow — knew in part. 

The apotheosis of earthly passion had come to him at last ; the genuineness 
of young love held undefiled through its maturing! If he could have trusted 
then! If Adrienne could but have spoken with self-trust! If all the dreary 
torment of these years could thus have been obviated! But she should be 
free ; were they not one? should he not claim her ? 

Adrienne came back from her walk, no paler nor colder in voice and man- 
ner than was common. Mr. Julian watched her incessantly, but could gain no 
elucidation. Mr. Stenheim sat by her all through the evening, and her conver- 
sation with the group around precluded any privacy, even if Adrienne had 
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been disposed to accord it, which evidently she was not. Mr. Julian augured 
ill from this, but with fierce resolve fought back intrusive doubts, as to the 
ultimation of his desires. The evening dragged; the usual topics and amuse- 
ments seemed stale and lifeless. Mr. Julian rose early to retire. ‘To-morrow 
is the last of the month,’ he said with a significance which appalled Adrienne. 

‘You must not forget your engagement, Miss Isham, for the morning ; it is 
the last morning, you know, of our stay ; we shall have no more boating toge- 
ther — at least until next summer.’ 

‘Miss Isham has engaged to boat with me in the morning, Mr. Julian. I 
am sorry to interfere with your claims,’ said Mr. Steinheim with implacable 
courtesy. 

‘You may banish your regrets, my dear Sir, and agree that we all go toge- 
ther. You have not tried my yacht yet. I will put it to its speed for your 
benefit.’ 

‘Miss Isham can decide which boat she will prefer,’ replied Mr. Steinheim 
sententiously. 

Adrienne murmured something of her forgotten engagement with Mr. Ju- 
lian, trembling while she spoke at the falsity of her words; and what Mr. 
Steinheim called the Julian compromise was agreed upon, with an undefined 
terror on Adrienne’s part, sullen dissatisfaction on Mr. Steinheim’s, and 
haughty impatience on Mr. Julian’s. The morning was red and lowering. Mr. 
Steinheim judged that a storm was brewing, and talked of giving up the ex- 
cursion, as they sat at breakfast. The waves rolled high, the white caps con- 
trasting with the opaque, metallic gleam of the waters: but Adrienne’s silence 
did not sanction the suggestion; and as the sun finally shone forth, and the 
wind was not high, she brought her shawl and veil, and walked between her 
father and Mr. Steinheim to the beach, where Mr. Julian awaited them. 

‘Since Mr. Isham is going, Morris, I think we can do without you,’ he said 
to a boatman, who stood on the miniature wharf. 

‘Mebbe you may, Sir,’ answered the man laconically, ‘ seein’ you know the 
craft.’ 

‘You do not suppose there is any danger,’ said Mr. Steinheim following the 
man’s glance. 

‘Danger!’ exclaimed Julian contemptuously between his teeth, as he 
stooped to fasten some tackling. | 

‘She is a tricky thing this season ; she is, Sir. But I guess the gale won’t be 
up afore to-night.’ 

‘Mr. Isham, do you think it quite prudent for us to venture?’ continued 
Steinheim a little anxiously. 

‘I scarcely think we need apprehend a storm within twenty-four hours,’ he 
answered ; ‘the sea don’t run as high’ as it did an hour since.’ 

Running out from the main coast, there was a long, barren peninsula of 
sand, matted with sea-weed, and encrusted with fragments of shells. Adri- 
enne had frequently threatened, during the summer, the erection of a flag, or 
some other token, upon the extreme point of this waste. But the approach 
through the surf was often impracticable, and she had dreaded the exertion of 
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traversing the sand, so that the execution of her plan had been delayed. That 
morning, however, the sea grew more and more calm ; those seated in the boat 
felt indeed the suction of a heavy but subdued swell, but the surface of the 
sea was like a mill-pond, and the breeze was so light as hardly to fill their sail. 
Mr. Julian’s white yacht sat on the water, like a gull, catching the fickle breath 
of the off-shore breeze, and evincing her speed in spite of opposing circum- 
stances. Suddenly it occurred to Adrienne that she might fulfil her intention 
of hoisting a flag, and she began to regret her lack of material. 

‘Vouloir cest pouvoir, Miss Isham,’ said Mr. Julian. ‘I will ground the 
yacht, your scarf will answer for a flag, and some superfluous spar for the 
staff.’ 

Having received this encouragement, Adrienne refused to be opposed in her 
project, and they began to tack for the point. The landing was accomplished 
with ease. At a point where the breakers commonly ran high, they left the 
boat, cradled on the sullen undulation, and plodded through the shifting, 
scorching sand. 

‘Ladies must have their whims,’ said Mr. Isham apologetically. 

Mr. Steinheim bowed without replying, and watched Adrienne, slightly 
flushed and animated, as she aided Mr. Julian in fastening the blue scarf to the 
pole they had appropriated. Numerous trials were made, and failed in, to 
hoist the pole, and the by this time interested group were beginning to doubt 
its expediency, when Mr. Julian’s ingenuity contrived a plan, which seemed to 
insure their success. Turning for some necessary material, which he had laid 
beside him, a blast, as of a wind suddenly unchained, snatched it from under 
his hand; Mr. Isham’s hat was borne away in the gust, and the shocked party 
looked in-each other’s faces, with mute realization of the change that had come 
over the sea and the sky. The swell which had seemed repressed, rolled 
heavily, the sky lowered with scudding clouds, and the lashing wind dashed 
the spray blindingly in their faces. 

‘We have no time to lose,’ said Mr. Steinheim, ‘let us get to the yacht.’ 

‘One moment; we can hoist the pole in one moment,’ plead Adrienne, ‘and 
after all our trouble P 

Mr. Julian scanned her face as she spoke. It was reckless and defiant. 
He knew then how her interview had terminated with her lover. They ap- 
plied themselves hastily ; in a few moments the pole was fixed, and the scarf 
unfurled. There was an instant’s lull in the tornado, the next the scarf was 
shredded by the wind, and the sand and spray whirled furiously in their faces. 

They did not stop for words. Adrienne disdained aid, and flew rather than 
walked in advance of the rest, till she reached the boat. Already the sail was 
torn, and a wave broke over her side. 

‘We cannot launch her,’ Mr. Isham said. 

‘Let us endeavor to gain the coast,’ Mr. Steinheim added ; ‘ how far is it?’ 

‘Three miles and more.’ 

‘That is impossible ; the surf threatens to break over the bar with every 
advance.’ 
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‘Off this cursed beach we are safe enough,’ said Mr. Julian; ‘I shall not 
give up the yacht.’ 

‘Try her then,’ spoke Mr. Steinheim. 

‘No. It is better for us all to get in,’ Adrienne said, speaking for the first. 

Two opposite waves, writhing and curling, broke simultaneously over the 
bar, and damped Adrienne’s feet. 

‘Let us goon. Don’t it widen?’ 

‘No; it grows narrower still.’ 

‘The boat seems our only safety. What shall we do?’ 

Mr. Julian appealed from one face to another. They only reflected the 
blankness and uneasiness of his own. 

‘T shall get in,’ Adrienne said at last, making a move in that direction, and 
taking advantage of the ebb, she sprang in the yacht. The gentlemen followed 
as rapidly as thought. They wrenched the anchor from the sand, and waited. 
The towering, thundering breaker come majestically on; an instant it threat- 
ened to engulf them; the yacht strained, like a living thing, to surmount it ; 
the roar and the darkness seemed eternal, and with the subsidence of the 
strength of the under-tow, the boat came to the surface, overturned ; but with 
each of the four helpless beings, who went down in her, clinging to the side. 
The lashed vessel tossed in the trough of the sea; the advance of the next 
wave threatened to carry her on the coast, where she must inevitably dash in 
pieces. There was a suspension, like a breathing spell of fate, while the 
wave gathered to come on. Mr. Julian, holding on desperately with one hand, 
released with the other a rope which was tangled about his throat, and at- 
tempted to toss the end to Adrienne, who gazed with a look of glassy consci- 
ousness right toward him. The rope struck Mr. Steinheim, who caught at it 
fiercely, in an impulse of preservation. On the brink of the eternal turmoil of 
blackness, and dash, and’ roar ; in the spinning centre of abysmal consumma- 
tion of revelation and retrospection, Julian, with one mad movement, wrenched 
it from his rival, and struck his hand from its clenched support., Amid the 
hiss and gurgle of the seething waters, a soul went down. The hungry break- 
ers howled unappeased. The Finite and the Infinite poised, balanced. Death 
glowered at the phantom, Life. Fear and hope struggled in deadly conflict ; 
and then came victory. The scales tipped. ‘Tossed on the sand, at the mad 
mercy of the waves, lay Adrienne Isham’s lifeless form. She dreamt no 
dreams ; she felt no strife; she did not yearn for triumph, or cavil at the 
treachery of fate. She was free. Faces of agonized devotion bent above her; 
the wraiths of buried summers thronged around. Voices that stirred her life- 
blood once, stirred it not now. The earth-deafness of Deity had hushed the 
harshness of the temporal to her ear. She will not fret again at mystery, nor 
question life ; and midnight tolled the dirge of August. 
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BY ELIZABETH LYON LINSLEY. 





SLEEP, magic Sleep, how shall I sing to thee! 
The weary laborer at the day’s decline, 

With slackened hand, weak step, and tottering knee, 
Glad yields him to that honeyed spell of thine, 


And lays his tired heart in thy waiting arms, 
His faint limbs sinking to their haven sweet ; 

No toil, or grief, or care, or aught that harms, 
Invades the precincts of that safe retreat. 


The careful student, whose poor, aching brain, 
The earnest soul has plied so long and well, 

That every thought seems scarcely less than pain, 
When once he enters thy enchanted dell, 


He hears the murmur of thy lulling streams, 
And catches there that music soft and low, 

That sinks and swells within our happy dreams, 
And breathes those tranquil airs that gently blow, 


In silent fragrance, all his woes away. 

The sick heart — from whose inmost depths have flown 
The life of love that made it glad and gay ; 

Whose desolation, tones and words alone 


Can never tell: to her thou com’st with rest, 
Perchance, and visions dear. Thy kisses kind 

Will charm the void within her lonely breast, 
Nor leave one sad, mute, yearning wish behind. 


The triple sufferer, (ah! how many such!) 

With weary limbs, vexed soul, and weeping heart, 
Thou takest with thy soft, ethereal touch, 

As a fond mother takes her child apart 


To soothe and cherish — in thy cradle still, 
Thou layest him to rest, and fann’st his brow 
With sweet oblivion. No tears will fill 
His eyes or heart, for thou art with him now. 


Thy lullabies thou singest all the night, 
Their quiet tones of peace are caught from heaven, 

And thouyh thou float’st away in morning light, 

No words can paint the blessing thou hast given. 
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LETTERS AND SCIENCE UNDER LOUIS XIV. 


Few men have ever practised deception with such eminent and uninter- 
rupted success as Louis the Fourteenth of France. In the most ordinary 
matters, and concerning which error would seem to have been inexcusable, a 
universal mistake seems to have prevailed. No person, during the monarch’s 
life-time, ever approximated to any just conception of his character ; even his 
physical stature was over-estimated by those who saw him daily, and it was 
not till three-quarters of a century after his death, when his body was ex- 
humed by infuriated revolutionists, that he was found to have been but five 
feet seven — less than the ordinary height of his countrymen. His success is 
the more remarkable, as he apparently resorted to none of those devices em- 
ployed by others, who are experts in the arts of deception. The despots of 
Asia inspire awe by secluding themselves from society, as if too holy to breathe 
the atmosphere breathed by the common millions ; and as deference usually 
increases, in the ratio in which familiarity diminishes, they are eminently suc- 
cessful ; but Louis appeared to take extraordinary care to be seen by his sub- 
jects on all occasions, and the more he was seen the more he impressed the 
spectator. 

When in a matter so palpable as height, he was enabled to deceive the 
closest observers, it is not surprising that he was successful in obtaining a 
reputation in other respects, which he never deserved. Orators have praised 
his devotion to religion, yet posterity has pronounced him, in all things, a 
hypocrite, and his license to the Gallican clergy, who devoted themselves to 
his person, very nearly resulted in the ruin of such of his subjects as royal 
clemency had spared. Historians have attributed to him all the qualities of a 
great statesman and military commander ; but those who have studied more of 
his reign than has been transmitted by writers who subsisted upon his bounty, 
have readily discovered that his statesmanship consisted only in the ability to 
spread desolation among his people, and at the same time inspire them with 
an awe which caused them to honor the hand that crushed them ; while all the 
triumphs of his arms were planned and executed by his subordinates, while he 
was luxuriating in his capital. By political economists he has been eulogized 
as the especial protector of commerce and manufactures, and his example was 
long cited as worthy of imitation ; but his ‘ protection’ paralyzed all that pri- 
vate enterprise accomplished, when under Henry the Fourth, Richelieu, and 
Mazarin it was left unrestrained ; and another quarter of a century of his policy 
must have completed the work of annihilation. 

But time has dispelled all these illusions respecting the Grand Monarch ; 
and it will likewise efface the solitary one that yet remains in its full vigor, that 
he was the patron of science, philosophy and literature; so that men are almost 
willing to forgive the criminalities of a monarch, during whose reign Racine, 
Pascal, Gassendi, Descartes, Bayle and Fermat lived and wrote. But this 
opinion is as far removed from the truth as any one of those, the error of which 
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has been admitted, as a careful investigation of the facts will abundantly prove. 
It originated with those mercenary flatterers who wrote only to please their 
patron, who acknowledged no standard of merit but his approbation, and who 
placed a certain value upon every smile that beamed from the royal counte- 
nance ; and it was favored by the extreme length of the reign of that monarch, 
so that those who have been careless of dates, have confounded with his era 
those brilliant authors who immediately preceded and succeeded it. 

As we have already intimated, Louis conferred, even lavished bounties upon 5 

men who made pretensions to literature. Astronomers, philosophers, mathe- coed 
maticians, historians, tragedians, comedians and poets received many and sub- 
stantial favors at his hands; but they were well aware that to merit them they 
must at once divest themselves of all independent manhood, and labor only to 
confer glory upon a monarch who valued every thing as it contributed to his 
fame. Hence, there was much that was beautiful and ornamental ; but nothing 
. that breathed a spirit of independence, nothing calculated to impress, no dis- 
, coveries in the physical sciences, in the pure mathematics, in abstract philo- 
sophy, or political economy. The eye, the ear, the fancy were amused ; but in 
all that was practical, all that had a direct influence in elevating the masses, 
the field of literature was a huge sahara. Nor is this strange. The fine arts 
have always flourished best in a despotism, for all other avenues to distinction 
being cut off, a greater number apply themselves to their study, and they pur- 
sue them with more ardor than where genius is left unhampered with the 
whole field of thought before it. There is nothing in the arts that can incul- 
cate sedition, nothing that is necessarily heretical, and hence they are en- 
couraged by despots, to divert the public mind and prevent it from comprehend- 
ing its own degredation. 
i As the Celestial, having completed the wall which closed his country 
against the inroads of his enemies, desired to obliterate every anterior record 
and appropriate to himself all honor, so Louis would never have tolerated a 
man like Newton, lest he divide with him the homage of mankind, which he 
conceived due to himself alone. 
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Pascal, Descartes, Mersenne, Gassendi, and many more, it is true, lived and 
wrote after Louis the Fourteenth had inherited the crown; but he is entitled 
to as little credit for their genius, as if he had been Emperor of Russia, or Sul- 
tan of Turkey ; indeed, all their greatness must be attributed to a system: 
diametrically opposite to his own. Henry the Fourth, when he ascended the 
throne, clearly perceived that he could encourage science and philosophy only 
by leaving thought untrammelled ; and allay religious animosities only by 
ignoring them. Hence, his great object was to confine the government within 
its proper sphere, and this he did, even at the expense of a portion of his own 
prerogative. Richelieu, who governed France in the name of Louis the Thir- 
teenth, adopted the policy of Henry ; and Mazarin, who was Prime Minister 
during the minority of Louis the Fourteenth, profited by the lessons inculcated oo 
by his enlightened predecessors. Such was the policy that prevailed in France in 
for a long period prior to the year that Louis the Fourteenth assumed the 
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government; and it was that which produced an array of great thinkers and 
authors such as had never before risen in France. 

Before proceeding further, it will be necessary to remind the reader that al- 
though Louis inherited the kingdom in 1643, he did not assume the regal duties 
until 1661, eighteen years afterward; that at the death of his predecessor, he 
was but five years old, and is not entitled to any credit for the administration 
of affairs during the succeeding eighteen years ; the government being alto- 
gether conducted by Mazarin, who, though inferior to Henry the Fourth and 
Richelieu as an original thinker, had all the qualities of a successful imitator, 
and scrupulously carried out the policy they had inaugurated. Yet, it was 
during this period that nearly all the works which have shed lustre upon 
France during what is technically termed the ‘reign of Louis the Fourteenth,’ 
were produced ; and as soon as the policy substituted by that monarch became 
firmly established, the French mind sunk into mediocrity. To demonstrate the 
assertions we have made, it is only necessary to examine the history of the 
literature of the seventeenth and the early portion of the eighteenth centuries. 

Among all the French writers of that period, the preéminence must, without 
hesitation, be assigned to Descartes. He was to philosophy what Henry the 
Fourth and Richelieu were to government. He discarded tradition as far as it 
was possible for him to do so, and drew all his conclusions from reason. Many 
of his theories were, indeed, erroneous ; but this must be attributed to causes 
over which he had no control. His chief excellencies, however, consisted not 
so much in his positive as his negative philosophy ; he attacked error with un- 
sparing hand, and when we consider the vast opposition he was compelled to 
encounter, we are not astonished that he frequently, in substituting, failed. 
He was the John Baptist of science and philosophy, and prepared the way for 
a better system. His boldness encouraged others, and his utter disregard of 
tradition established an entirely new method of inquiry, both in abstract philo- 
sophy and physical science. 

But Descartes received neither protection nor encouragement from Louis ; 
indeed it is doubtful if his existence was known to the monarch until after his 
labors had been closed by death. Eager to avail himself of greater advantages 
for acquiring knowledge than existed in his own country, he had taken occasion 
to visit all the most polished portions of Southern Europe ; and his plans for 
the destruction of the old philosophy were conceived and matured, while he 
was residing in the town of Newburgh, on the banks of the Danube, in 1635, 

three years before Louis was born. His first great work, entitled ‘ Discours de 
la Method,’ was published in 1637; his ‘ Meditationes de Prima Philosophiz,’ 
in 1641; his ‘ Principia Philosophie,’ in 1644; and he died in 1650, when the 
great King was but twelve years of age. 

The active labors of Bayle were, it is true, performed during the reign of 
le Grand Monarque ; and his death did not occur till 1706, nine years before 
that of the King himself; but Bayle, never a protégé of government, was perse- 
cuted by it. His professorship in the college of Sedan was suppressed, in order 
to deprive him of his living, and he was compelled to take refuge in Rotter- 
dam, where he held an important position in the university of that city. The 
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very circumstance that he was an ardent Protestant, must have rendered him 
odious to a monarch whose bigotry prompted him to revoke the edict of Nantes, 
and institute a disgraceful persecution against dissenters from the Church of 
Rome, in an age when medieval intolerance was rapidly subsiding. Nor was 
he permitted to remain in peace in Rotterdam. A rival, named Jurieu, whose 
defence of Protestantism fell unnoticed from the press, became so irritated at 
the success of a work on the same subject by Bayle, that he immediately de- 
termined to have revenge ; and he was so far successful, that the great professor 
was again deprived of his position and thrown penniless upon the world. It 
was while thus persecuted on every side, that he prepared and published his 
great Biographical and Critical Dictionary, a work which while it was con- 
demned, upon its first appearance, as containing matter that was heretical, has 
survived the attacks of its enemies, been translated into two or three mod- 
ern languages, and is still regarded as of great value. 

Corneille, whose productions have been eulogized in the most extravagant 
manner by the admirers of the drama, produced all his master-pieces before 
1642 ; the ‘Cid,’ probably the best of all his works, was written in 1638, the 
year in which Louis the Fourteenth was born; his ‘ Horace’ in 1639, his 
‘Pompee’ in 1641, and his last great production, ‘Le Menteur,’ in 1642, while 
Louis the Thirteenth was still upon the throne. During the remaining forty- 
two years of his life he wrote much, but nothing which could with propriety be 
classed among standard French literature. 

Gassendi, second only to Descartes as a philosopher, was born in 1592, and 
his death occurred in 1655, when le Grand Monarque was but seventeen years 
of age ; and nearly all his works were written before 1650 — his ‘ Exercitationes 
Paradoxice adversus Aristoteleos’ as early as 1624. During his whole life 
he was persecuted rather than patronized, and his works were frequently con- 
demned to the flames with inquisitorial solemnity by ecclesiastical magistrates, 
who could see nothing in them but the grossest heresy. 

Pascal, one of the most precocious men that ever lived — the author of the 
‘Provincial Letters’— wrote his treatise on the Conic Sections in 1639; made 
his experiments on the weight of the atmosphere in 1648, pursued his re- 
searches on the cycloid in 1658, and died in 1662, one year before Louis as- 
sumed the government of his estates. He was an ardent Jansenist, and could 
not, had he lived, have received any encouragement from Louis the Fourteenth. 

But leaving the individualization of authors, we proceed to the individual- 
ization of subjects ; and the result is, that we discover an almost entire absence 
of progress in every thing that was useful or practical, and calculated to add to 
the material happiness of the nation. There were famous rhetoricians — 
Bossuet, whose eloquence charmed and whose imagery fascinated ; but in all 
the productions of the great author of ‘Oraisons Funébres’ there is not one 
lesson in philosophy, one new truth in science, one liberal theory in govern- 
ment. The legendary stories of illiterate monks, the pastoral letters of bishops, 
the decrees of councils, and the bulls of popes, are received by him as infallible 
in matters of history, science and faith. 

During the fifty years succeeding the death of Cardinal Mazarin, the study 
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of the tiene was almost wholly neglected ; and no additional discovery 
was made in them, or in any of the sciences immediately dependent upon 
them ; while much that had before been known fell into disrepute and was 
forgotten. Louis, extremely ignorant himself, but anxious to make others con- 
tribute to his own glory, conceived the idea, that to encourage astronomy 
would assist the one great object for which he lived and labored, and he in- 
vited to his court Cassini, an Italian, Romer, a Dane, and Huyghens, from 
Holland ; but he early took occasion to intimate to them the requirements with 
which they must comply ; that they must pursue their investigations with re- 
ference to the results upon himself; consequently, their labors were fruitless, 
barren ; and if the effect of his policy was to paralyze those who were really 
learned, it is not surprising that it prevented tyros from becoming adepts, and 
that his reign produced no French astronomer worthy of note. Even the im- 
portant discoveries of Newton, not only in that particular science, but in almost 
every branch of physics, were unknown to the savans of France, till adopted by 
Maupertuis in 1732 ; though they were made within two hundred miles of 
Paris, and were published to the world as early as 1685 and 1690. In 1738 
Voltaire was compelled reluctantly to admit that France was the only country 
in Europe, where the theories of Newton in physics and Boerhaave in medicine 
were denied ; and he added that there was no book of consequence extant, in 
the French language, on the subject of astronomy, unless the work of Rion be 
excepted, which was nothing more than a confused collection of some memoirs 
of the Academy. All astronomical and scientific instruments, as well as those 
employed in the practical business of life, were imported from England, 
Germany and Holland ; and the only exceptions to this rule, were such as 
were manufactured by foreign artisans in Paris. 

In machinery and the various branches of the mechanics, by which 
drudgery is lightened and labor saved, as well as every species of manufactures, 
there was a fearful retrogression. Their efficiency became gradually impaired 
under his regimen, and had not a different policy subsequently prevailed, com- 
merce and manufactures must have been entirely obliterated. 

In medicine, and those branches immediately pertaining to it— anatomy, 
physiology and surgery —there was a decline corresponding with that ex- 
hibited in every thing else. Before the accession of Louis to the throne, 
France had produced a number of men whose knowledge of the practice, as 
well as the speculative theories of medicine, was of a superior order, and con- 
tributed to spread abroad the reputation of the nation, until it became the 
centre of ‘attraction to those desirous of investigating the hygenic sciences. 
In 1647 Picquet discovered the receptacle of the chyle, the knowledge of which 
is of secondary importance only to that of the circulation of the blood; the 
great works of Riolan were nearly all published while Louis was yet in his 
nursery, and the last in 1652, nine years before he took possession of the 
government, and he died in 1657. The same period, and the one immediately 
preceding, produced Fernel, Joubert, Baillon, Ambrose Paré, and many others, 
whose researches into the sciences of surgery, pathology, and the branches im- 
mediately connected with them, were of so important a nature that their works 
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were eagerly sought in every part of Europe, and no medical library was 
thought complete without them ; and their importance contributed greatly to 
the spread of the French tongue, the smoothness and beauty of which soon 
made it the favorite language of Great Britain and the continent. But during 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, a complete retrogression occurred ; and it 
was not till the middle of the eighteenth century that medical science recov- 
ered its proper position in France. 

Botany, without a knowledge of which medical science is necessarily im- 
perfect, was even more neglected than the pure mathematics. The invention 
of the microscope about the year 1620 had given a new impulse to botanical 
researches, and those who engaged in them no longer confined their observa- 
tions to general appearances and outlines, but examined the internal structure 
of plants, and studied their laws of growth and life. Of course, years were re- 
quired after that delicate instrument was first invented, to bring it to a state 
of perfection that would render it useful ; and years more to generalize the re- 
sults of the first observations, which were necessarily crude and disconnected ; 
but soon after the middle of the seventeenth century, important discoveries 
were made, and the consequent deductions soon revolutionized the whole 
science, or rather gave that the dignity of a science, which before was none. 
The trachez were discovered by Henshaw in 1661; Hooker announced the ex- 
istence of the cellular tissue in 1667; and Mullington the distinction of sexes 
in 1676. Numerous other botanists of distinction followed up these additions 
to the science, with others equally important, so that subsequent generalization 
was rendered easy and rapid. 

But none of these discoveries were made in France; nor was their exist- 
ence known in that country till long afterward. No Frenchman, during that 
period wrote any work worthy of perusal on that subject, and it was almost 
wholly neglected in the schools. The son of Sir Thomas Browne, having 
studied the science under the best English masters, visited Paris in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, with a view of increasing his stock of know- 
ledge, but found such a lamentable deficiency among the savans and professors 
of that city, that he soon afterward returned home in disgust. In a letter to 
his father, he says that, ‘ The lecture of plants here (Paris) is only the naming 
of them, their degrees of heat and cold, and sometimes their use in physic ; 
scarce a word more than may be seen in every herball;’ and there is no reason 
to suspect that this picture was too deeply drawn. The distinction of sexes 
was universally rejected as absurd, and it was not till the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century had expired that it was admitted by the schools of Paris. 

The experiments of Ray and others in chemistry, and the observations of 
Belon in Zoédlogy, made during the administrations of Richelieu and Mazarin, 
were all forgotten during the reign of Louis the Fourteenth ; to use an expres- 
sion of the celebrated Cuvier in his ‘ Progres des Sciences,’ they were ‘ sunk 
into an oblivion the most profound ;’ and with reference to the discoveries of 
Boyle, the same author declares they were unknown in France till forty years 
after they had been published in England. 

During this remarkable scientific dearth in France, in Great Britain dis- 
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coveries succeeded each other in quick succession, and the spirit of investi- 
gation pervaded all classes of society ; and that, too, when the government was 
unsettled, when radical changes in both civil and ecclesiastical polity were 
being introduced, when one sovereign was compelled to expiate, with his life, 
his own follies and those of his predecessor ; and when a second was driven 
into exile, because he endeavored to crush the irrepressible desire for freedom 
and knowledge. 

One branch of French literature still remains, upon which the effect of the 
policy of Louis was, if possible, greater than on any of those already men- 
tioned. It is unnecessary to say that we refer to history. As it was the 
medium through which that monarch hoped to transmit his glories to posterity, 
it is not remarkable that he took especial care that, so far as depended on him, 
no monument of his weaknesses and follies should remain. The truth, con- 
sequently, was distasteful to him, and he carefully held out to every writer of 
history the alternative of wealth and luxury, or exile and penury according as 
they defended or exposed him. Thus doubly armed, he succeeded in com- 
pletely crushing the facts, so far as published books were concerned; and 
future writers were compelled to search unpublished documents to discover his 
policy, and to learn the truth concerning the general desolation which was the 
legitimate consequence of his folly. Much was written about the grandeur of 
the court, the splendor of the royal equipage, the glory of French victories ; 
but the universal blight that pervaded the land was studiously ignored. 

Before the accession of Louis to the throne, France had produced a number 
of meritorious historians. Even in the Dark Ages, her chroniclers were among 
the most celebrated in Europe. Gregory of Tours, considering the age in which 
he lived, was a model. It is true that he wrote in the barbarous Latin of his 
day, and his dry narration of facts would hardly be perused with interest by 
the general reader of the nineteenth century ; but he was far in advance of all 
his cotemporaries. The first history of France, in French, was written by 
Du Haillan in 1576 ; and when he had completed his labors, he gave vent to 
the most extravagant and ridiculous boasting of his achievement. His work, 
however, so far as it related to ancient Gaul, was but a collection of a mass of 
fables that had long been currently believed by the ignorant part of the people. 
The absurd legend that the French derived their name from Francus, who 
migrated from Asia after the siege of Troy, was adopted without question. 
With reference to that portion of his work which related to modern times, it 
did little else than describe the grandeur of the court, and expatiate upon the 
glory of the royal arms ; but still it was a point gained ; a book, a historical 
work, if we may confer upon it so dignified a title, had been written and pub- 
lished in the native tongue, and was accessible to the common people. 

In 1597, Serres introduced dates into his work, something to Which his pre- 
decessors had given little attention, but the importance of which will be readily 
admitted. In 1599, La Popelinier, in his ‘ History of Histories,’ or historical 
criticisms, completely exploded the theory that the French were the descend- 
ants of Francus; and De Rubys, in 1614, proved that the term ‘ Frank’ was 
derived from a word which expressed the privileges of the people. A number 
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of other authors, no less bold and able, contributed to the stock of historical 
literature during the first half of the seventeenth century ; the last and greatest 
of whom was Mezerey, who published his first volume in 1643, and his last in 
1651. Profiting by the innovations of his predecessors, he introduced into his 
work that system and order which has given such superior authority to the 
writings of modern historians. As might be conjectured, he threw off all re- 
spect for the marvellous, and subjected antiquity to the same scrutiny that he 
did passing events. But, in these things he had already been anticipated. 
His mind, however, was not that of a mere copyist; bold and original in his 
organization, he struck out a field of inquiry entirely unknown to his pre- 
decessors. He endeavored to write a history, not of France, but of the 
French. The acts of the sovereign, political movements, intrigues and cabals, 
received a fair share of attention; the victories of his countrymen were re- 
corded with a commendable degree of patriotism and satisfaction, and battle- 
scenes were vividly painted. But these things, which composed the burden of 
the works of his predecessors, were only regarded as of minor consideration. 
He examined manners and customs, described places, collected statistics, 
pointed out defects in administration, pursued cause to effect ; in short, endea- 
vored to furnish all the information in his power concerning the people, of 
whom, on every suitable occasion, he showed himself the champion. Although 
his statistics were necessarily too imperfect to be made the basis of extensive 
generalizations ; yet, when taken in connection with those of a more recent 
date, they are exceedingly valuable. His work was a foundation upon which 
his successors might build and improve, as he had built and improved upon 
those who had lived before him. 

But no sooner did Louis come into power, than the dignity of history was 
lowered from the standard to which it had been elevated. He was anxious to 
have biographers and historians, but was always careful that those who wrote 
should be attached to his house, his fortunes and his person. The reputation 
of Mezerey naturally attracted his attention, and he at once determined if pos- 
sible to avail himself of it, to advance his purposes ; and he accordingly settled 
a pension of four thousand francs upon him, on condition that he would write 
a popular abridgment of his great work. In 1668, therefore, he announced that 
his synopsis was ready for publication, and the public looked with anxiety for 
a history which would at once be reliable and within reach of the people. But 
some of his remarks were too independent to suit the ear of a royal member of 
the house of Bourbon, and he was requested to suppress them ; but he refused, 
as might have been expected from a man of liberal education, and who received 
his impressions during an age of toleration. Having failed to effect his object 
by entreaty, Louis determined, if possible, to do so by threats ; and by a royal 
order, one half of the author’s pension was withheld ; and when it was found 
that he was still intractable, he was deprived of the whole, and his book was 
suppressed. Abbé Primi, an Italian of considerable celebrity, was engaged by 
Louis to write a history of his reign, and in 1681 it was ready for publication ; 
but the spirit of the writer was altogether too liberal to suit his patron, and re- 
fusing to deviate from the path he had marked out, the sale of his book was 
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prohibited, and its author confined in the Bastile. Racine and Boileau, poets 
though they were, declined to write a biography of Louis, notwithstanding 
handsome pensions were tendered them, in case they succeeded in pleasing him, 
but the example of Mezerey and Primi deterred them. Burnet, the English 
historian, received the most liberal offers to induce him to write a history, and 
‘take the side of the King;’ but he refused, well knowing the servility that 
would be required. 

It must not be supposed, however, that there were no historical works 
written during the period to which we allude. Bossuet lent the whole force 
of his genius to the composition of a ‘ Universal History ;’ it was eloquent, as 
were all the productions of that author; every period was properly rounded, 
every sentence arranged with scrupulous taste, every word charmingly elegant ; 
but its contents were of little value; there was nothing that was liberal, and 
when the whole was properly analyzed, it was found to consist of an elaborate 
defence of despotism, both in Church and State. Every bishop, priest, or 
monk, was a saint; and every king a vicegerent of Derry. The people were 
only recognized as instruments in the hands of the ruling classes: serfs by 
every law, human and divine. 

Beside the distinguished authors we have mentioned, there were numerous 
others, of less celebrity, but of equal bigotry and obsequiousness. Boulain- 
villiers, Maimbourg, Vertot, and Audiger, not to go farther into detail, whose 
works are valuable only so far as they illustrate the literature of an age of 
which they were once regarded as the ornaments. Their productions have 
disappeared from circulation, and can only be found among the dusty tomes of 
some of the libraries of the great European cities. 

It may be asked, how so many false impressions have obtained credence 
among intelligent observers, students of the history of the age of Louis Four- 
teenth ? But this is not at all strange ; indeed the wonder would have been had 
it been otherwise. The press is no mean engine for the control of public opin- 
ion, even though wielded against the sympathies and rights of the people ; and 
this fact was fully appreciated by Louis, and he carefully rendered it subser- 
vient to his own selfish ends. Every book, every pamphlet, every scrap 
thrown from the press, was carefully scrutinized, and that which did not flat- 
ter his vanity, was suppressed. Every act of a subordinate, if calculated to 
shed glory upon the kingdom, was published as the result of royal wisdom ; 
while all the evidence of his follies and his criminalities, was carefully con- 
cealed, and only exhumed after ages had passed away. 

A narrow-minded and selfish bigot, without even the imperfect education of 
monarchs of his day, he was incapable of appreciating a noble impulse or a 
liberal sentiment ; yet he constituted himself a universal literary censor. The 
consequence was, that none would enter the field of authorship unless sufli- 
ciently spiritless to divest themselves of all independence and manhood, and ac- 
cept the measure of royal pleasure, as the only standard of merit. The works 
of such were necessarily imbued with the servility of the author, as the spring 
never rises above its fountain. The fear of the punishment that accompanied 
the displeasure of the King, and the certainty of the rewards that were be- 
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stowed upon those who flattered him, could not but make a deep impression 
on the national literature. And this literature, fashioned in the manner we 
have indicated, has for a long time succeeded in abusing the minds of men. 
But now that the secret records of the French archives have been thrown open, 
the wickedness of the ‘Grand Monarque’s reign is exhibited in all its glar- 
ing hideousness: and his literary pretensions will be judged by the produc- 
tions of the authors upon whom he bestowed favors, rather than by the ex- 
travagant eulogiums they have published. 


LEFT BEHIND. 


BY HELEN WHITING. 


Mase. Hawrnorne is twenty-five years old, and neither married nor en- 
gaged. She will tell you, or any body, without reserve, this fact of her age ; 
and if you ask her why she is still Mabel Hawthorne, and not Mrs. Mabel 
Blank — filling said blank with the last name you heard mentioned in econnec- 
tion with hers — she will probably say with equal frankness: ‘ 1 am happier as 
Iam!’ 

It was only a few evenings ago, that she shone as queen of a circle of 
friends ; the centre and charm, omnipresent and radiant, as Mabel always is. 
A song had been sung, not an affair wherein the words were undistinguishable, 
and the accompaniment unbearable, but a delicate morceau of sad thought, set 
to melody ; and when it was ended, and the silence broken by the buzz of 
conversation, she stood thinking. 

‘A penny for your thoughts!’ said a voice near by. 

‘They are not worth it. I was only recalling the past; the closing words 
of that chorus fill me with an infinity of sad feeling, that I cannot express. 
Always, always, always!’ and the sad cadence of the refrain, as she gave it, 
touched him deeply. 

Hugh Worden was silent a moment, then said abruptly, ‘ Let me tell you 
something,’ and passing to a quiet recess, they sat down. 

Mabel is unlike most other women; she did not falter, nor tremble, nor 
avert her head, but simply looked into his earnest face, while he told her a 
love-story ; wherein, without saying it, he was the hero — she the heroine. 

He ended; she hummed lightly the burden of that old song, still lingering 
in her heart, ‘Always, always, always!’ and answered afterward, ‘That is 
an old story, tell me something new.’ : 

If Mabel was playing unconscious she did it well; but her quiet really 
arose from abstracted self-absorption, rather than emotion. But Hugh Worden 
did not think so, and beside he had gone too far to retreat honorably ; so he 

plunged in medias res, by saying straightforwardly and explicitly: ‘I love you!’ 
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She gave the avowal a moment’s consideration, then answered, ‘ As a friend, 
it is well ; as more, it is vain!’ and so ended that matter; the best of friends 
they parted, and Hugh Worden will tell you to-day that she realized his idea 
of a woman. 

For the next hour, the Honorable Mr. Duane filled the seat Hugh had made 
vacant. Of course I give a false name, for he had filled many high offices, and 
his real name is a household word throughout the land. He has struggled and 
risen, run and obtained, is honored as well as honorable, and now more than 
fifty, wears well-won laurels. 

‘You are happy to-night, Miss Mabel. If I were young again, I would 
ask you for the potent charm, but I think youth is an indispensable. The lips 
that drink life’s nectar must be young and rosy: unlike wine, age does not im- 
prove it.’ 

‘I do not think so; I grow happier as I grow older.’ 

‘Then perhaps it is because you are a woman.’ 

‘And I am always wishing I were a man.’ 

‘Human-like, after all, to want to be what we cannot, and sigh for what we 
have not. Yet, if attainable, and attained at last, it is only to find it a bubble, 
to grasp shadows.’ 

‘You are repeating the world’s cry, ‘ Vanity of vanities;’ you do not 
speak from experience, Judge Duane.’ 

‘Most truly I do, my dear young lady; my life has taught me more bitter 
truths than that.’ 

‘And I have always thought of you as one man who enjoys that to which 
he has attained.’ 

‘Not so, Miss Mabel, I am weary of life — aweary.’ 

‘I was so once 

‘Pardon my interruption, but it is my turn to say ‘you!’ with an em- 
phasis.’ 

‘Yes, myself, Judge Duane. Three years ago, I thought living very dull 
and stupid, but my soul was in a comatose state ; now it has wakened at last 
to see how grand, beautiful, and happy the poorest life may be.’ 

‘ Will you tell me how to be happy ?’ 

‘I don’t know that I can, but jt seems to me to lie in giving, not receiving ; 
in sacrifice, rather than homage ; and so long as there is on earth a heart that 
values a kind word, an earnest thought, a gentle look, a smile or a flower, I 
can be happy ; it is only the ‘cup of cold water,’ but 

‘He who bestoweth alms feeds three: 
Himself, his hungry neighbor, and me.’’ 

‘Thank you, Miss Mabel; I hear Mrs. Duane’s voice now, and the carriage 
has been some time at the door. I shall remember what you have said; I will 
try to be happy, if it is not too late. Good-night, my friend.’ 

You have an idea of Mabel as she is to-day, would you not like to know 
of her past — that iron-fingered sculptor, who moulds our character and faces ? 
Seven years ago she left school, a reserved, proud girl; dear to those who 
knew her true, warm heart, but shy of attention, and studious in avoiding all 
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those who showed her a marked preference ; with a sort of school-girl notion, 
that to love was a crime, to be loved was not for her. Thus feeling, she met 
Neill Sargent, and henceforth she was a mystery. 

Neill Sargent! Within a fifty-mile circuit of Trieste, that name could 
not be mentioned in a promiscuous assemblage without a dozen pairs of eyes 
lighting up, and at least half as many rosy cheeks all ablaze at the sound. 
But you do not know him; let me give you an idea of his personnel. He is 
short, fair, white-browed ; his hair dark chestnut — not red — curly whiskers 
ditto ; I believe with the wise, elderly ladies, that ‘curly whiskers are a bad 
sign !’—and such brown eyes! An editor by profession ; a man of zsthetic 
tastes and temperament, too poetical to be absorbed by politics, too dreamy to 
seem practical, yet shrewd and money-making. 

With her perversity of disposition, it was no wonder that when Mabel first 
met him, after having heard him spoken of as an unattainable man, the desire 
of all the young ladies, their universal paragon and favorite, and the long- 
standing anxiety of manceuvring mammas, she should do exactly what she 
had promised herself she would never be weak enough to do— in common par- 
lance, ‘ fall in love.’ Then came the struggle; her heart must yield to pride; 
none should ever place her name in the list of killed or hopelessly wounded ! 
So it came to pass, that when they met, she avoided him; when he looked at 
her, she did not seem to see ; and persisted in stiffly saying ‘ Mr. Sargent,’ when 
all the rest of the girls called him ‘ Neill.’ This piqued his curiosity and pride ; 
his vanity made him guess the truth in part ; but she was so coy, and at times 
so defiant of his regard, and apparently careless of his attentions, that he 
would be in doubt again. 

He was twenty-five then. ‘A confirmed old bachelor!’ every one had said 
of him, from the time he began to call himself a young man. A ladies’ man, 
he went much into society ; his presence was necessary on every festive occa- 
sion, and no circle seemed complete without him. He must have liked the 
marked favor of so many who styled themselves ladies, but who in their man- 
ner changed the usual course of things, and plied him with attentions, for he 
received them with an indolent pleasure that was almost contempt. But Mabel 
was so different; she felt rather than knew his vacillation of character; she 
did not much respect him, but, strange anomaly and inexplicable to herself, 
she did passionately love him, and thence it was a constant war between her 
passion and her reason. So violent an inner struggle matured her fast, and the 
self-distrustful school-girl was a woman. Indifferent, flattered, jéted, icy at 
times, again all dew and sunshine, moody and silent, or gay by turns. 

‘Mabel Hawthorne has changed so much !’ said the omniscient public, but 
the wherefore none could guess, least of all did they dream that Neill Sargent 
was aught to her. How should they know that the day was lost to her if she 
had not seen him? that hour after hour she stilled the unquiet of her heart 
by praying for him? That all the long, wakeful summer nights her benisons 
were on his head; and many a cold midnight a fever of delight at some word 
or movement of interest, apparently unnoticed, if not indeed repelled by her, 

yet tingled through all her veins, kindling a new hope, and showing her that 
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this love which she daily buried with tears and prayers, was still stirring in its 
grave ? 

Three years passed thus, then she went away, a laugh on her lip, a light in 
her eye, as she composedly said good-by. 

‘You are going among total strangers; you will miss the many familiar 
faces of your friends!’ 

‘Yes; but I hope to find new friends.’ 

‘Do not forget the old; it is sweet to be remembered!’ said Neill Sargent 
looking straight in the depths of her serious eyes. 

‘No; I shall not forget; but I think I have a heart large enough for all 
mine.’ 

She did not ask him to write; he did not for a time, but there were letters 
from friends, addressed in his unmistakable hand ; for he was noted for his 
ubiquity and willingness when such favors and card-writing were in demand, 
on the envelopes of which he penciled a word or compliments; and papers 
with some marked article or sketch, that he knew would interest her. She 
smiled at the sight, put it to her lips when alone, with a heart-chiding at the 
folly ; then laid the tokens carefully by, among a few other such keepsakes. 
There was an autograph she had got hold of, a few notes, a dillet-douzr from a 
friend, that in talking he had carelessly picked up, and toyed with till it was 
worn and soiled, disfigured past reading, but here among the relies ! 

After a while, he wrote; it was a business letter, requiring a response, and 
then they exchanged several ; all badinage and banter, or at best, literary criti- 
cism; they seemed to strike no common vein of serious thought or feeling ; 
and at last, wearied, she dropped the correspondence. 

Gone a year-and-a-half, she returned more womanly and winsome than 
ever. ‘Iam glad to see you!’ said he, and he looked it. 

Her eyes did not fall, but they were dim beneath his gaze. ‘And I am 
glad to be home again, Neill.’ 

It was not conquered, oh! no; the old passion still held its mastery over 
her, more now when she was away from him, than in his immediate presence ; 
she was beginning to see him fully as he was. Three months after this meet- 
ing, she thus wrote in her journal, one Sabbath night: 

‘Another Hegira is before me; what a Wandering Jew I have become! 
To-morrow morn, before the day breaks, I shall be on the wing again, and I 
am glad it is so. I was at church to-day, Neill sat in the range of my sight, as 
I looked toward the minister, but I would hardly dare affirm who had the 
most of my thoughts and eyes. My bodily strength is perfect weakness, for 
when the good dominie spoke with unusual fervor, 1 could not restrain my 
tears, hardly my sobs; that Neill noticed it, I know, for I felt his gaze upon 
me, but what he thought I now scarcely care. It was a vision I saw that 
overpowered me; a barren past stretching far behind, a series of wasted years, 
and an impossibly bright future far ahead, that I shall not reach ; for between 
me and it is ‘a great gulf fixed,’ as impassable as that between Dives and La- 
zarus, which, when I dream, is at last spanned by some loving faith, or earnest 
hope, I find cannot be crossed. Cannot! never! two words that bound my 
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life! I fully abandon the idea of patient waiting, that I have cherished so long 
in my heart of hearts; I give it up without much regret, but who shall pray 
for thee, my friend, when I am gone? Wilt thou not miss some subtle es- 
sence out of thy life, some intangible joy and peace that came whence thou 
dost not know, and whither gone thou canst not tell? Ah! me; ah! me!’ 

It was a true prophecy. Months crowded on to years; Mabel remembered 
Neill Sargent as one lost, asked of him kindly, and recalled him dispassion- 
ately. A short time since, the vicissitudes of chance and change brought her 
back to Trieste, and she and Neill Sargent clasped hands again in the midst of 
a large circle of friends. These several years had passed lightly with him, he 
did not seem any older, any more earnest or sobered; he had passed through 
dozens of flirtations, but he was totally unprepared for the quiet, self-asserting, 
and magnetic power that Mabel had gained. He felt the change and the fas- 
cination, and tried to call back the old feeling by talking of old things. She 
evaded him at first ; but at length, with the firmness of pride, and the bitter- 
ness of a sorrow all past, but not forgotten, struggling together in her heart, 
she said to herself: ‘ My time has come!’ 

They were sitting in a bay-window together. ‘It has been a long time 
since we first met!’ said Neill. 

‘Yes; seven years —the perfect number. I was eighteen then; I am 
twenty-five now,’ she added musingly. 

‘They have brought great changes, these seven years! Most of our circle, 
who used to meet at pic-nics and surprise-parties, are dead or married ; some 
of the latter with first, second, and third editions of themselves, sitting on 
their knees, and playing around their firesides. I believe you and I alone are 
left to tell the story. It really makes me feel old, Mabel!’ 

‘Does it?’ was the calm reply. ‘I learned long ago in my physiology that 
there was an entire change in these bodies of ours every seven years, and I 
believe it. But I wonder which are the happiest — the dead, the married, or 
you and [?’ 

‘Perhaps we can claim the most of that fleeting possession. Are you not 
happy, Mabel ?’ 

‘Yes, yes! Iam truly bappy. I may have missed some of life’s greatest, 
highest joys, but I have not known its deepest sorrows. There goes Grace 
Sterling that was, Mrs. Henderson now,’ said Mabel abruptly, as a sad-faced 
woman passed by; ‘how she has grown old and care-worn! She had such 
beautiful black eyes! I was fascinated by them the first time I saw her ; now 
they are so sad in their meaning it makes my heart ache. Do you know, the 
first thing I notice in a new face is the eyes? I think I can describe every 
body’s eyes I ever saw — except your own. Let me see what color they are,’ 
and she looked without flinching into them. ‘They are brown; I have 
learned something new to-day.’ 

‘And why have you always heretofore made me an exception, and not. 
noticed my eyes ?’ 
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A quick impulse sent this truthful reply to her lips, and it was outspoken 
at once: ‘Because they dazzled me; now I can see.’ 

‘Which means that their light and glory have departed! Father Time has 
used me hardly, if that is the case.’ 

‘No— yes! they have become dim to me. I mean that I can see now ; 
perhaps my eyes are stronger grown!’ and she smiled. She had meant a 

gentle repulse, but it only made him more eager. 

‘Mabel,’ he said with a strong effort to speak calmly, ‘this confession comes 
late, but I love-you now as I have done for years; and if any word of mine, 
or gift that lieth in my power, or any act of atonement will bring back to you 
the old feeling, I will say that word, or do that act, or perform that penance.’ 

Mabel turned toward the window for a moment; the sympathetic quiet of 
the starry night soothed and composed her. There might have been a litile of 
triumph in her heart, that made her slippered foot press the floor so hardly ; 
but it was for victory gained over herself, after years of struggle. 

‘I did not think to say this to you to-night, Neill, or ever,’ she answered 
evenly and steadily, ‘but you have called it forth. Let me tell you, and it 
may not be a wholly new truth, that over some of our lives is written, Too late ! 
and that which might have been ours is never gained, because we reach forth 
our hands to grasp it when it has passed by forever. If seven years ago, or 
five years, or even three years since, you had said what you have now found 
words to express, my soul would have met yours half-way. But it was not 
so to be! Iam nota fatalist, but I know now, as I have known these last 
two years, that our destinies run parallel, and cannot meet. It is a geometric 
law of earth; perhaps in heaven this natural order of things will be changed, 
and our two separate paths, united at last, be absorbed in infinity.’ 

‘But, Mabel, cannot some devotion or atonement on my part recall those 
years? cannot I touch the old chord again ?’ 

Neill Sargent was pleading with the fervor of his whole heart, but Mabel, 
knowing it, was never more sorrowful, more earnest, or less moved. 

‘It is a broken chord ; it gives no sound of music, not even a dirge for that 
which is irrecoverable. My dead are buried out of my sight, and there can be 
no mortal resurrection ; the grave is sealed — your hand cannot roll the stone 
away! But believe me, Neill, no life is barren and hopeless. There shall 
come a day when, seeing as we are seen, and knowing as we are known, we 
shall recall earth’s frantic fever-dreams, and wonder only that we did not hop- 
ingly wait for the eternal, perfect rest.’ 

This was almost Greek to Neill Sargent; he was neither deep, thoughtful, 
nor sensitive. The finer points of his character, that had attracted Mabel so 
long before, were blunted ; and to her opened eyes ‘ the fine gold was become 
dim.’ He knew that he was refused, was partially conscious of the wherefore, 
but he was unaccustomed to self-humbling, and stunned by the sudden reali- 
zation of such an undreamed-of possibility ; so he asked at a venture: ‘ Will 
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you not give me some more explicit reason, Mabel ?’ 
She hesitated, not wishing to tell him outright what she well knew, that 
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while he had absorbed himself in dancing life away, and sketching pretty faces, 
she had plied an unerring pencil, and solved some of life’s most intricate prob- 
lems. At length she said: 

‘We do not and cannot assimilate.’ 

‘That is too general.’ 

Her face flushed. 

‘I doubt if you have any right to ask for more, and [ would rather spare 
you; but I can, if you wish, repeat a conversation that did more to dispel the 
illusion from my mind than all else. A mutual acquaintance was in my hear- 
ing expressing the common wonder why Neill Sargent did not marry, and an- 
other answered: ‘ He is too selfish!’ You think that hard and unjust, and for 
the moment so did I, indignantly ; but afterward I felt that it was so, and that 
you too much valued the favor and admiration of your many lady-friends, to 
give them all up for me, and you have too much honor to break a woman’s 
heart, after you have promised to be every thing to her.’ The lurid flash of 
anger that passed over his face did not discourage her; she proceeded in the 
same even tone: ‘Do not be angry; we are all selfish, and I feel daily that I 
am deeply so; but then and there I was disenchanted, and I have prayed for 
you ever since, with the same calm and earnest accent, as for my brother 
Willie.’ 

His look of anger was now gone, and his voice quivered. 

‘Thank you, Mabel, do pray for me. Iam not worthy of you.’ 

‘Not so, Neill, my friend. To know one’s ignorance is the beginning of all 
self-knowledge. You may now think you have just missed happiness, that the 
very moment you had the fickle butterfly in your grasp, and were closing your 
fingers over it, it eluded you. But trust me when I tell you, that there are 
more enduring and ennobling pleasures than dancing and flirting; that life is 
not a stick of sugar-candy, to be eaten as fast as possible, but a sometimes bit- 
ter medicine, nauseous but healing; and to walk the appointed thorny paths, 
and to fulfil the tasteless or irksome duties without a murmur, and unsym- 
pathized with, is better than a thoughtless marrying and giving in marriage.’ 

éIt is so, Mabel; let me sit at your feet and learn.’ 

‘T am not fit to be a teacher, I am a scholar myself, neither well drilled nor 
tutored — still an unruly and rebellious scholar.’ 

‘Mabel,’ said he, ‘ you have gone beyond me, and I cfnnot overtake you. 
You must wait for me.’ 

‘T have not done it without a struggle; it is hard to go alone in this life ; 
I have found it so! And yet, ‘let not him that putteth his hand to the plough 
look back,’ much less, stand still or go back.’ 

‘And did you leave me without any compunctions of conscience, or thought 
of sorrow ?’ 

‘No, Neill, no. You will be surprised at my frankness, and I am aston- 
ished at myself for telling you so freely of this affection — idolatry it was; 
now ‘ twice dead and plucked up by the roots.’ A few days since, I burned a 
quantity of trash — keepsakes I called them once — that I found in the pocket 
of an old port-folio, all in some way associated with you ; but I will specify only 
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one. I called it a poem then ; it was a rhymed expression of my soul, that must 
find utterance some way, so I published it. Your editorial scissors clipped it, 
and it was copied in your paper, characterized as ‘a sweet heart-breath, a 
spark struck by the flint of trial, from some body’s soul,’ ete. ete.’ 

‘I remember ; I can repeat it; did you write it? Iam astonished at the 
multitude of your gifts, Mabel.’ 

‘Spare me any more of that, Neill; at least a liking for flattery is not one 
of them.’ 

‘No; you never would hear praise, I am sure,’ and then, with an emphasis 
that brought the color to her cheeks, he repeated the old ‘heart-breath,’ she 
now styled ‘trash :’ 

‘I waLk alone on starry heights, 
My way is rough, my sight is dim; 
Yet through life’s darkest, longest nights, 


I go alone, and pray for him. 


‘He walks below — so far below! 
Nor sees the rugged paths I tread; 
While from above I blessings throw 
On his dear head, his thoughtless head. 
‘Faith sweetly whispers in my ear, 
That he at length shall look and see 
These pearly heights so starry clear, 
And gladly come and go with me. 
‘So courage, soul, and feet, take heed! 
These lonesome ways at length shall cease ; 
This upward path leads to the light, 
To joy and to eternal peace.’ 

Neill Sargent was evidently surprised and touched.’ I think a new fecling 
of respect for Mabel’s undreamt-of strength of character also awoke in his 
heart, for he said, sadly enough : 

‘Mabel, I cannot find the way ; I can see the ‘starry heights,’ but I cannot 
get there. You must reach your hand down to me, and lead me.’ 

‘No, Neill. Don’t you remember what Curist said: ‘I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life ?’’ 

‘Yes, yes! but Je is so far off; I am human, and want human aid and 
sympathy.’ 

‘And did not our Curist, made flesh, have every element of intense 
humanity, save its sin ?’ 

‘Yes, Mabel, but I cannot follow you on that topic; you have taken the 
ultimate hope of my life from me, and I cannot think of abstractions with that 
reality facing me!’ 

‘Selfish’ was none too severe a word to express Neill Sargent’s dominant 
trait of character, and in this he unwittingly betrayed it. That any of her 
hopes had grown dim ; that this woman, after tedious lengths of years, made 
perfect through suffering, from his own unscrupulous fickleness, had found her 
cup dashed with bitter, he did not think — possibly did not care! The wild 
desire of possession, growing fiercer as the chances became more desperate, 
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swept over him; for the moment the future seemed desolate without her, but 
her dreary past entered not into his thoughts, and awoke no regrets. 

Mabel felt it, and with a chilling hauteur, that lacked little of contempt, 
and contrasted strangely with her former gentle earnestness, she re plied : 

‘You are unhappy in your choice of words! Practically you have said, 
‘Oh! I would be a butterfly!’ and like that fickle summer’s favorite, you have 
gone from flower to flower. Here, a pair of dangerous eyes, the pansies, have 
held you in thrall; there, you have toyed with a dainty little hand, like a 
lily ; now a sweet voice has charmed you, the chime of the blue-bells, or their 
bewitching grace; you have talked nonsense or flattery to beauty, that is the 
tulip; poetry to sentiment, which is the rose; abstractions to intellectuality, 
figured in the dahlia ; and at last, as night falls, weary and sated, you come to 
some hitherto unnoticed weed, begging with honeyed words for shelter. If all 
animated things have a soul-life, as some contend; if ‘ the love of the flowers,’ 
is a reality in that order of creation, can the weed see the butterfly woo, win, 
and forsake all the flowers at will, without a pang or thought of distrust? I 
know I have not carried out the figure perfectly, but my meaning is palpable. 

‘The ultimate hope! Perhaps you thought, after you had exhausted all the 
charm of life, and freshness of trust and truth, in indiscriminate flirtation, to 
proffer me the remnants, the withered fragments. In my infatuation, I might 
once have accepted the offering ; now I return it to you — I have no use for it.’ 

‘Don’t, Mabel, don’t!’ he plead with a conscience-smitten look. 

The erect head fell on her hands, and she sobbed aloud; fortunately they 
were alone on the balcony, and the music rose above all. ‘ Forgive me,’ she 
said, as soon as her lips could articulate, ‘1 have spoken a bitter truth bitterly.’ 

Neill Sargent was surprised beyond measure. Was this, could this be Ma- 
bel Hawthorne, with her spirit of iron? What a furnace-trial she must have 
passed through, so to melt it down! But what was that crucible of affliction 
he did not even then comprehend. ‘Mabel,’ he replied, and for once conviction 
outspoke self-conceit, ‘I have nothing to forgive; you have told me only the 
truth, and I upbraid myself for the past more than you do or can. But tell 
me now what I shall look forward to.’ 

Her earnest eyes, out-looking through tears, were like those of a prophetess. 
‘My life is bounded by a single word: Duty! It may seem a small circle, a 
weary tread-mill round, but throw yourself, heart and soul, into it; and, as if a 
pebble were dropped in a stream, it will widen away in every direction, till it 
reaches the shore of the Infinite Beyond.’ 

‘You really have a poet’s heart, Mabel,’ he said lightly — compliment came 
so naturally to his lips! 

‘No; I am a worker now — not a dreamer.’ 

‘And you would have me also go to work ?’ 

‘Yes, with earnest striving — redeeming the time.’ 

At this moment two ladies came up. 

‘Here you are, you naughty truants!’ laughed Mrs. Barry, a mutual friend. 
‘What have you been doing? You'll catch your death-cold, Mabel!’ 

‘Rhapsodizing, talking poetry, love-making, or something of that kind!’ 
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answered Amelia Holmes, her companion, a very giddy and independent, not to 
say impertinent, young lady. 

It was too near the truth not to hit, and for once Neill Sargent was abashed 
in repartee, and said nothing, because he could think of nothing to say, or ra- 
ther, nothing that he dared to say, with Mabel standing by, and listening as 
unconcernedly as if she were not included in this brilliant sally. 

‘He blushes, Mrs. Barry, that is as good as an acknowledgment of guilt, 
and he looks serious too! Did you get some good advice along with the — the 


9? 


— alas! that I should have to say it! but I mean the mitten?’ She put on such 
a look of the disconsolate and mock-pathetic that all laughed, and she rattled 
on. ‘Next time you are seized with a fit of loneliness, Neill Sargent, just ask 
me, and I will sigh you ‘ Yes, as gently as a sucking dove’— see Shakspeare. 
Or wait till next leap-year, and I’ll ask you; and if you look daggers, and 
say, ‘No!’ or blush, and simper out, ‘I’d rather be excused!’ I’ll go home 
and ask mamma to tie my wounded heart up in a rag.’ 

‘Did your mother never teach you to wait till you were asked, before you 
say, ‘ Yes, and thank you 

‘Of course, but I like to encourage bashful little boys!’ 


99? 


The jests became free, general, and distasteful to Mabel; others joined in, 
and quietly gliding away, Mabel saw no more of Neill Sargent that night — nor 
have they since met. She went home, mused thoughtfully as she combed out 


the heavy braids ; and after having read in her pocket Testament, ‘Little 


children, keep yourselves from idols,’ prayed that she might be so led, and 
with the word Duty chiming its solemn cadence and rhythm in her heart, fell 
asleep. 

And Neill Sargent —I wish I could say that Duty was an abiding-guest in 
his heart also, but, save that his editorials seem a little more practical and ear- 
nest, one can see no difference, yet it may be that he ‘at last shall walk those 
starry heights,’ for Mabel still prays for him. 
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OF PARADISE. 


BY EMILY 8S. OAKLEY. 


Aveust lilies, still and stainless! 
When the aching brow is painless, 
And the heart’s strange, rapid beating 
Has done evermore repeating, 

‘Work thy work before the night,’ 
We shall stand in presence holy, 
And around us, sweet and slowly, 
Shall the solemn angel-singing, 























Words of welcome true be bringing 








From the glorious sons of light. 





As we stand, with wonder breathless, 
In that land where love is deathless, 
As we stand in that high brightness, 
Clad in robes of shining whiteness, 
And in beauty not our own; 
As the cold, dark earth that dumbly 
In the mid-night lies, uncomely, 
Yet to grace and beauty soareth, 
In the light which she adoreth, 
Of her kingly Sun alone; 

























Shall the never-dying flowers 

That descend in silvery showers 

On the heads of the immortals 

Who have passed the golden portals, 

























And have entered into rest ; i ies 
Bring no sweet remembrance ever, ae 
On the banks of that pure river, ie 
Of your spiritual faces, Le 
Looking up from earth’s green places, 7 

Smiling saintly from her breast ? ee 





O ye Pansies, golden-hearted ! & 
When from all earth’s beauty parted, q 
And the darkness and the dawnings 
Of her mid-nights and her mornings, ey 

And the glory of her flowers ; 
Would it stir no secret pleasance 
To behold your gentle presence, ’ 
With the first familiar sweetness, oat 
Grown to heavenly completeness, 
In imperishable bowers. 
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Who shall say the thought is earthy ? 
Who shall call the dream unworthy ? 
That as those we liken to you, 
Those on earth who knew and loved you, 
Softly sleep throughout Death’s night ; 
Yet shall start to life, at dawning 
Of the bright immortal morning, 
Ye shall know some strange uprising, 
As a lesser joy, surprising 
The sweet walks of saints in light ? 


CRUSHED FLOWERS. 


‘ As the ailing infant claims indulgence, so does this heart.’ — Gortur. 





Dyixe! Eternal Mother of Gop! to die within a week — perhaps this day, 
this hour? I heard you, cousin Mary, when you followed the doctor into the 
hall, and asked in that soft voice of yours, if there was any hope. Dying! 
and yet in Paradise, with Mary and the angels, there may be bliss untold, hap- 
piness unutterable. Father Eustace will be here soon; and, confessing my 
sins, I shall be ready, in my white robe of innocency and peace, to fly toward 
heaven. 

How kind you are, Mary! I love to feel the caressing of your hand upon 
my forehead. When I used to form ideas of the mysteries of life, as only a blind 
girl can; and seek to unsolve the Sphinx’s riddle of the real and the ideal, I 
had a little theory of my own, that the touch of a person’s hand showed the 
fineness or coarseness of their soul. Mamma comes and smooths my brow: 
it is magnetism, electric and startling; so it was with her beauty when I knew 
it, and her exquisitely refined nature. Papa’s is a crushing tenderness. Clara 
makes little strokes, light and airy ; but yours, Mary, is like the summer wind. 
I fancy that Florence Nightingale has a touch soft and tender, like yours. 

Your image is in my heart, cousin Mary, Madonna-like and holy ; for even 
my blind eyes can form the gracious beauty of your face. A low smooth brow, 
whereon good angels have left their impress, with dark shining bands of hair 
covering the temples ; eyes that are ‘homes of silent prayer ;’ and a tender, 
curving mouth. So looks the Madonna, to my heart. 

You have her name; if you could but belong to our holy Church, you 
would love her, as I love her. They tell me that in pictures by the great mas- 
ters, she is painted with the richest tints, and most glorious mortal beauty ; 
an Aphrodite, not the mother of our faith. Her beauty should be like the 
rich mellowness of the summer’s sky, no earthly dross or glitter there. 
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How young it is to die! Eighteen—too young to die! Jesu Maria! You 
know papa was married twice; Clara’s mother died when she was born. Papa 
travelled far and wide, to heal his grief, and at last found mamma, in the 
young pomp and splendor of her beauty, living in the shadows of one of the 
old Roman palaces. Loving him better than all else, she gave up her faith, 
and has been the moon-light to his sun-light ever since. I was her only child. 
Clara and I grew up together, gay, reckless, and full of vigor; children gather 
light and sun-shine in those happy, early years, as ripening peaches gather 
richness and beauty, that is wrought up from June mornings, into the glorious 
September fruit. Mine is lost, faded! There was a blast in my bloom, ‘a 
worm i’ the bud.’ 

That last day of my happy childhood! Holy Mother! the memory of that 
day! We were in mamma’s dressing-room. 

‘Let us play,’ cried Clara, ‘that you are sick, and that I am mamma, who 
will bathe your head with cologne ;’ and she poured the crystal water over my 
head. It was not cologne, but a dreadful acid that rendered me hopelessly 
blind. I cannot think of it now without weeping. How well I remember that 
last scene of beauty that my poor eyes took in! it is forever imprinted in vivid 
colors on my heart. The wide emerald lawn, stretching forth to the lake that 
lay in such crystal purity, reflecting heaven on its bosom, as a lover gazes 
into his mistress’s eyes, and finds his image there. The grapery on one side, 
with its rich store of fruit, golden and ambrosial, hanging in thick clusters, 
weighing down the trailing arabesque of leaves; the richness of the colors, 
the wealth of sunshine, gathered and wrought up in hanging clusters ; how 
they spoke of warmth and light! what a harvest of both they rendered! On 
the other side was the flower-garden, with its carnival dress of richest dyes, 
and the September sunshine over all. O that glorious sunshine ! 

Is mamma as beautiful now as then? Her profile is like the Medicean Ve- 
nus, in the long drawing-room, (so I test beauty now,) but I can remember her 
peerless face; years carry away that first loveliness, but Euripides declared : 

‘The very autumn of a face once fine 
Retains its beauties.’ 

Clara was sent away, and for years mamma never saw her again ; and, after 
a time, [ went to Canada, to some sisters of mercy, who taught me all I know, 
and who brought me back into our holy faith, from which mamma had strayed. 
I was seventeen when I returned again. I was so happy; all were so kind, so 
true. My heart was a little nest of loves, that softly singing soared away to 
find homes ; but alas! they found it cold and chill, and have returned, crying 
and bleeding, to my breast. 

I had a flock of doves that knew my voice, and when I called would come 
fluttering and cooing, parting the air with a soft whizzing sound, and nestle in 
my arms. I thought of the Hoty Srrrir descending like a dove; for my heart 
in that sweet, illusive year was filled with a divine beatitude. The next sum- 
mer Clara and Ernest came. They were engaged. So lively, so brilliant were 
they! In cities, life flows out in a fuller, gayer stream, than in this quietude. 

I always rose early ; the wild breath of dawn, the twittering birds, and the 
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cool freshness of the air, wooed me to enjoy them; and the next morning, I 
was on the lawn calling my doves. As they were fluttering down, I heard a 
step beside me. 

‘Where are your wings, Lenore?’ I knew the thrilling sweetness of the 
voice — it was Ernest’s. 

‘They have not grown yet,’ and I put out my hand to find him; ‘ but my 
doves fly, and bring me tidings.’ 

‘IT hardly know whether to believe you,’ he rejoined ; ‘I thought you some 
white-winged creature, as you stood here in your snowy dress, with your doves 
circling round. But I rejoice to see that earth has a claim.’ 

Have you ever heard him speak? Then you know his voice is gay, but 
can sink to the saddest minor key; like some of Beethoven’s music I have 
heard, that seems a grand pean of gladness, but can fade into touching sad- 
ness. 

You know where [ always sit at night? in the bay-window, on the downy 
velvet sofa of mine, which they tell me is like Poe’s Lenore’s, with a ‘ vio- 
let velvet lining.’ I was sitting there one evening, when I heard Ernest and 
Clara come in from the garden, and promenade the piazza. 

‘She is pure and beautiful as an angel,’ he said; ‘the most perfect bit of 
humanity it has been my fate to see.’ 

‘Beware of rousing my jealousy,’ laughed Clara. ‘Iam a very Othello.’ 

‘Entirely needless, dearest, I could not be in love with an angel. I regard 
her as a lovely flower, wondrous in its sweetness and perfection.’ 

They paced the balcony for a while, then entered, and while Clara sang and 
played, Ernest sat by me; later, she came and threw herself down by me. I 
gently traced her lineaments with my fingers. 

‘What are you doing, Lenore ?’ she cried. 

‘Trying to find if you are beautiful.’ 

‘I am not, only pretty ; and that more in color than in form. Test 
Ernest’s face,’ and gayly she placed my fingers on his brow. 

‘You are like the marble Antinoiis that stands by the piano,’ I said to him, 
‘and truly his face is like that of Adrian’s favorite ;’ they laughed at my con- 
ceit, and Clara went over to papa. Ernest turned to me. 

‘May I read a poem that describes you?’ he asked. ‘It would be a pro- 
per way of returning your compliment.’ . 

And he read Tennyson’s ‘Eleanor.’ Am TI as beautiful as she ? and yet 
with all this superb brilliancy to die! Omy blessed Repeemer! save me from 
such sinful thoughts ! 

Ernest said when we parted that night: ‘To-morrow we will go to see the 
lilies of the lake; and floating on the water, with the perfume of the flowers 
you love so well, and the music of my flute, you will be imprisoned in de- 
light, wrapped in an elysium of bliss.’ 

When the morrow came, and sunset was near, we entered the little boat, 
and half-sailed, half-drifted to the spot where the lilies grow. If I could but 
see them, snowily laden with blossoms, or as Ernest described them, a floral 
city of delights —a very Venice floating in splendor on the water. The boat 
was anchored there, and it rocked gently, as if a mother were cradling her 
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child. The air was faint with sweetness ; and with the ravishing odors, the 
music of Ernest’s flute, coming in liquid strains of dulcet melancholy, fraught 
with love, fraught with passion, the day died into night. I was awakened from 
my trance by a crown of lilies resting on my head. 

‘You are crowned, Undine!’ cried Ernest ; ‘could I believe it was my 
music that had so irradiated you, I should deem myself Apollo. The moon 
gains color as the amber sky fades,’ he added soon ; ‘ now that the sunset fires 
have burned out, the fair young moon floats up like a golden boat borne along 
in a sea of ether. Do you remember the moon, Lenore?’ 

‘No; but I can fancy it to-night. My mind is a sea of music, whereon 
float golden imaginings, radiant and beautiful.’ 

That was the last night of his stay ; when he bade me good-by, he added : 
‘Since you are Lara, I could wish myself the Improvisatore.’ How his words 
lingered after he had gone! It was August when he came again. 

One night, when summer was almost gone, I was sitting with him in the 
drawing-room. The family were all dining out, and as he touched the piano, a 
delicious stillness reigned around, only broken by the drowsy hum of insects. 
He was playing odd scraps of airs, now and then mingling a strain of pure har- 
mony from Beethoven or Mozart with some gay modern music, till the piano 
seemed a dancing harlequin; at last, his wild fit of fancy being over, he struck 
the chords of a gondola song, and taking its simple melody for a theme, ran it 
into the airiest variations. It was a dream of Venice in her brightest beauty. 
I heard the gentle rippling of the ‘ wedded sea,’ and felt the soft gliding of the 
boat ; distant voices took love's tones, and a song, borne in by the lake-breeze, 
seemed the strain of a lover beneath his lady’s balcony, as she leaned dut 
beauteous and bright, as Juliet to Romeo, making night day, and threw him 
the rose. 

Oh! the magic of that music! it was a revelation from fairy-land, to tell 
me of my love. Holy Mother! I forgot all ; I forgot all, save that I loved him! 
He came and leaned over me, twining my curls in his fingers, his touch thrilling 
me, his hot breath scorching my brow. ‘ Rare and saintly maiden,’ he whis- 
pered, ‘you are as beautiful as Aphrodite.’ And he kissed my brow. 

A delirium must have seized me! He was very wrong; he knew my hot 
Italian nature, and being so much wiser and older than I, should have told me 
that the angels of my childhood had flown away ; that though I might be 
drinking a subtle draught of rich delight, its foaming effervescence was sin: its 
lees, despair. But alas! he loved to feel his power; he played upon my heart- 
strings with a skilful hand — the music charmed him. But sense, truth came 
back, Madonna be thanked ; the little cross I wore dropped from my neck, and 
fell into my hand. The Holy One had saved me. I fled from him, and gained 
my room ; and as I half-flew through the vestibule, I heard him singing a love- 
song, one of Anacreon’s: 

‘Count me on the summer trees, 
Every leaf that courts the breeze; 


Count me on the foamy deep, 
Every wave that sinks to sleep ; 
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Tell the foliage of the woods, 

And the billows of the floods; 
Number mid-night’s starry store, 
And the sands that crowd the shore. 
Then, my Bion, thou canst count, 
Of my loves the vast amount.’ 


What a song! Like Leporello unrolling the names of Don Juan’s con- 
quests; as Eneas must have sung to Dido — but not a true love, not a holy 
love. 


Mamma gave Clara a party in that last week of summer. Frederiga twined 
garlands, from morning till evening, and hung them every where, till the air 
seemed densely laden, ‘ perfumed from some unseen censer ;’ it was too rich 
for common mortals, only some Indian sultana could exist there ; so Clara flung 
wide the shutters, and let the lake breeze in. The band played in the hall, 
and the music came softened, mingling with the scent of flowers, and the ever- 
increasing hum of voices. Ernest stood by me till the rooms were full. 

‘There is your bouquet,’ he said, ‘all white but the apex of the pyramid, 
where are clustered some tuberoses, for it needed something earthly.’ 

He went away at last, and a crowd of young men were introduced, who 
paid me tiresome compliments, and fatigued me with their prattle; but when 
the ‘ Lancers’ was played, they left me, all but two—a poet and an artist. 
They were different from all the other men that I have ever known, both wor- 
shippers of the beautiful. The artist in its outward form, and the poet in the 
inner loveliness of the soul. He caught the light of the invisible and spiritual, 
shining through where it was dark to other eyes, and its brightness is breathed 
in mystic beauty through his poems. He lives near to heaven in his heart; a 
purity of life and faith have given him an insight into divine things; he will 





not be known widely among men, for his thoughts are above our ken; and he 
will fade from earth one day, transplanted into a life of more perfect harmony. 
I heard on all sides murmurs of Ernest’s beauty, accomplishments, and grace ; 
his manner was so winning, his tones so full of music. Oh! he was a brilliant, 
a fascinating man! Many women have loved him, he wound himself into thgir 
hearts ; but, oh! he stung! 

He came to me again before supper, and told me it was time for our waltz. 
I rose, and shook out the folds of my light tulle dress, and moved away. It 
was the music that poor Strauss wrote for the Princess Sophia, so full of lan- 
guid sadness and mysterious love, Did you never waltz? Then you do not 
know its rare pleasure. It is motion married to harmony ; the music so slow, 
swimming, luxurious ; the movement so intoxicating and unreal. I heard the 
company whisper as we floated by ; the odorous air, the witchery of the scene 
all excited me; I half-fainted, and Ernest, feeling my relaxing form, carried 
me unseen to the piazza, where the cool air revived me. 

‘How delicious it all was!’ I sighed. 

‘You dance like a seraph,’ said Ernest. ‘ You are quite the belle, the cyno- 
sure of admiring eyes, the bright particular star. With what brilliancy you 
have made your débit /’ 
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‘They are very kind,’ I answered. ‘I suppose they pity me.’ 
9 . . 
‘Pity you? Dear child, it is more like idolatry. They are delighted with 
J a e 

your loveliness, your bel esprit, your grace. Do you know I am actually 
; J ’ pri, y g J ) 
jealous ? I sometimes think,’ he added with that minor chord in his voice, 
J ’ 
‘I sometimes think it righteous that you are blind, else you would exhale 
away Narcissus-like at a glimpse of your own beauty.’ 












What did I say? what could I say? It was all so like Elysium. 

‘We must really waltz again,’ he cried at length. ‘ Dis-moi,’ he said before 
we entered, ‘ dis-moi, Lenore, m’aimes-tu ?’ 

I answered as Peter answered our blessed Lorn: 

‘ Seigneur, tu sais que je aime.’ And then he kissed my hand. 

I sat with mamma and Clara the next day ‘to receive.’ Just then there 
seemed opening so many channels of enjoyment, that I thought my little bark 
would always flow smoothly on, but a sorrow soon came. Papa took me in his 
arms one day, and half-laughing at the oddity of the thing, told me that the artist 
and the poet had both written to ask permission to pay their addresses to me: 
it is pleasant to be loved, but it is painful to cause such sorrow. The poet 
wrote a little poem, and sent it to me: it half-broke my heart; but the artist 
came and painted me with my doves whirling and circling around, and after- 
terward as the heavenly Brahma, Artists pour out their hearts into their pic- 
tures; losing their own feelings, they become the slaves of color and form. 
How I wander! 
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We were all in mamma’s room, one morning; Clara and mamma busy with 
sewing, while I tried to do some netting that the holy sisters taught me. 
Ernest was lightly reading scraps of poetry to us: at last, finding one of 
Goethe’s, he read it all: 









‘A vio.et blossomed on the green, 
With lowly stem and bloom unseen: 
It was a sweet wee flower. 


f 
A shepherd maiden came that way, y 
With lightsome step and aspect gay, i i 
Came near, came near, came o’er the green with song. hake 

‘Ah!’ thought the violet, ‘ might I be i F 
The fairest flower on all the lea, ae 


Ah! but for one brief hour ; 
And might be plucked by that dear maid, 
And gently on her bosom laid, 

Ah! but, ah! but, a few dear moments long.’ 
Alas! the maiden, as she passed, i 
No eye upon the violet cast, 

She crushed the poor wee flower ; 
It sank, and dying heaved no sigh. z 
‘ And if I die, at least I die Pt 
By her, by her, beneath her feet I die.’’ 








It gave me a shuddering agony then, and I feel it now. 


‘How romantic!’ laughed Clara. ‘ Poets incarnate such pretty, unreal ideas. 
Even yours, Lenore, writes some beautifully impossible things.’ 


‘You should not judge,’ I cried hotly. ‘You know not what it is to 
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love in that way, but others may. I deem it possible for one to accept even 
the death-blow when it comes from a loved one.’ 

Mamma whispered me to be calm. 

Ernest and Clara laughed. ‘What an enthusiast you are on the subject,’ 
said Ernest. ‘How can you know what love is ? Did your doves tell you as 
they told Almud that it is the torment of one, the felicity of two, the strife 
and enmity of three ?’ 

‘No,’ I answered, my pride kindling ; ‘but since you have read the story, 
you know that love comes whispered in the breeze and on the perfumed air.’ 

‘But I should never have believed it,’ he pursued cruelly ; ‘I should as 
soon have dreamed of the Parian marble angel as dreamt of such earthly 
things.’ 

‘Some love is of heaven,’ I returned. 

‘Ernest,’ said mamma, ‘ how did the young girl feel when she crushed the 
violet ?’ 

‘You take it all figuratively!’ he rejoined. ‘The violet is lovely woman ; 
the maiden, ruthless man. Doubtless its dying odor was very pleasant to the 
senses. Crushed flowers are always sweetest; their fragrance gains a more 
divine quality.’ 

‘Gay Lothario!’ 

Then he sang, ‘ Count me on the summer trees.’ 

I think it was then my heart’s mimosa folded together its leaves. 

‘It is very well for you to sing that,’ said Clara, ‘after your flirting the 
other night. ‘ But what,’ says Irving, ‘is the love of ruthless, roving man ? 
A vagrant stream that dallies for a time with each flower upon its banks, then 
passes on and leaves them all in tears.’ ’ 

I left them and went out upon the lawn. A dove came and nestled in my 
bosom. I wonder my heart’s throbbing did not frighten it away. I tried to 
think, I tried to pray ; but the battle was raging. Not then does one gather up 
the wounded and dying ; but when a calm comes on, they seek them and bury 
them. 

I did not go down that evening, but pleaded illness. Clara came to my 
room before retiring. ‘Are you better, dear child?’ she asked, kissing me. 
‘How lovely you are looking, with your burning lips and cheeks. I wish that 
I was half as beautiful. Yet, since Ernest loves me, why should I wish for 
more? If you could but see him, Lenore, he is so beautiful, so perfect.’ 

For the first time in my life I murmured, ‘ Thank Gop that I am blind!’ 
then rejoined playfully — for she must never know — ‘ Perhaps it is well I can- 
not. You remember the fable of Semele and Jupiter ; like her, I might be be- 
wildered and blinded.’ 

She went on half-timidly : ‘ We have been speaking of our marriage, dear. 
Please Gop, next mid-summer our wedding will come off.’ 

I lay down and tried to rest, but could not, so rose and paced the floor. 
She marry him! Even when I had been most happy in my love, I had never 
dreamed of marriage ; my feelings were too child-like. But now, the thought 
of his wedding her brought a sense of desolation. The night wore away in 
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tumult. I knelt at my little altar and strove to raise my thoughts to heaven; 
but my words died away in shivering sighs. I was cold and trembling, yet the 
air seemed hot to suffocation, and running through the corridor, I gained the 
open space. Up and down the lawn I walked, all sense gone but that I was 
dying of misery. I crossed to the lake, thinking that the rocking of the waves 
would lull me. A verse from Shelley strayed waif-like through my mind: 

‘I coutp lie down like a tired child, 

And weep away this life of care 

That I have borne and yet must bear, 

Till death, like sleep, should steal on me.’ 
A hand seized me. Some one said: ‘Lenore, are you as rash as that?’ and 
Ernest half carried me, half drew me into a summer-house. He thought I was 
going to drown myself, but no, Holy Mother, no! Such wickedness never came 
even in my bitterest sorrow. 

‘Why are you wandering here ?’ said Ernest. 

I only moaned in reply. 

‘Poor child,’ he said, drawing me toward him, ‘are you suffering because 
you thought I did not love you?’ He softly stroked my hair and kissed my 
brow. He talked long. I shall not tell you what he said ; words of fire could 
burn less. 

The morning grew old. The warning bell rang loud and clear in the house. 

‘Go into the house, Lenore,’ he then said. ‘ Compose yourself, and let 
Frederiga dress you for breakfast. Remember always that I love you, but fate 
separates us.’ 

A Gop-given power showed me his deceit, his selfishness. I left him, 
rushed into the house and gained mamma’s dressing-room. Then I fell down 
helpless and almost senseless. Frederiga was dressing mamma, She lifted me 
and placed mein herarms. My life seemed to go out in heavy beats ; a drowsy, 
stunning noise filled my ears, and convulsive shudders shook my frame. At 
last the terrible palpitation died away. I could feel the tender caresses, the 
soft kisses mamma bestowed upon me. The hot Italian passion in mamma’s 
nature broke out again; she pressed me almost fiercely to her heart. 

‘It is Clara’s work,’ she cried, ‘Clara whom I have always hated. She has 
caused you all your misery. O my precious blind one!’ 

Then in my trial to speak my suffering came on anew. There was a bustle, 
a stir; then weeks of pain, with no distinct reality, but full of restless fancies 
and visions, like confused pictures in a broken glass. When I sat up again, 
Ernest had gone. October had come, and I was burdened with a heart-disease, 
whose insidious power was to be my companion forever. It was hopeless — 
cure was impossible. 

Oh! those autumn days of black tempests, storm and wind ; yet, when the 
equinoctial gales were over, how strangely beautiful they grew. The air was 
full of a pungent balm, the sun-shine gave me strength and life; my feelings 
lulled into apathy, and I sat all day long in the sun-light, noting the waiting 
stillness of the woods, the answering music of the shores to each wave’s kiss, 
and the sound of distant bells that came muffled and softened from miles away. 
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All these I heard with a longing sadness, an almost pleasurable pain. But this 
was like a child’s long sob between two bursts of grief, and in November the 
storms returned. O days of horror! days of gloom! O nights of still black- 
ness and of tears! The wind whistied through the branches, playing a wild 
funereal air through their harp of bleak, bare boughs, making a doleful music, 
a solemn dirge, to which the dead leaves danced in dreary frolic. Supernatural 
tones seemed to fill the world; each rustling was a groan, each voice from the 
pine-grove a moan of anguish. I could think of nothing but a demon’s merri- 
ment when I heard these sounds. Those days were the saddest of my life. 
They all sat with me, mamma holding my hand and papa reading or talking 
cheerily with Clara. Their pity was love’s essence, but my innocent pleasures 
and thankfulness were over ; an icy feeling of desolation was my lot. 

Papa and Clara went to New-York for the winter in December, and mamma 
and [ passed that happy season when we commemorate the birth of our 
Blessed Lorp, alone together. We heard the bells ring out the old year and 
ring in the new. Then January snows came. Dull February days of mingled 
rain and sleet, and then that glad carnival time when mamma told me of its 
brilliancy and splendor in the Eternal City, its pomp and flashing brightness. 
Alas! even then my carnival was over, my light was blown out, my long Lent 
had begun. Easter will dawn soon. 

It was then the poet came to see me, and held my hand as he told me of the 
beauties of this world, of its gladness to him, and of its inner court of heavenly 
glory where he had breathed celestial air. When he went away he leaned over 
and pressed his lips to my forehead. 

‘It is not a lover’s kiss,’ he said, half-sobbing, ‘but as you kiss your Ma- 
donna’s image.’ 

3ut those things are passed away. Summer is shedding its glories over all 
but me. Mamma’s voice is full of tears, and papa cannot speak for sorrow. 
My sweet Clara holds me in long embraces, and weeps and prays that I may 
forgive her. There is the same waiting stillness in the house that I noted in 
the woods last fall, when nature was expecting and listening for winter to come 
with his icy shroud; it will come soon for me. The wild impulses that have 
brought so much sorrow upon those I love, are gone now. I am fading —I am 
fading. 

‘Are you crying, Mary? I wonder will they miss me when I am gone; 





will they look toward my old resting-place — that sofa 

‘Whose violet velvet lining; with the lamp-light gloating o’er, 

She shall press, ah! nevermore.’ 
Dear Mary, before they come again, read me that poem of Tennyson’s, ‘The 
May Queen ’—that beautiful girl who, though beloved, faded away. To think, 


O Holy Mother! 


I thought to pass away before, and yet alive lam. But my time is almost 
over; my soul seems to flutter here before spreading its wings and floating, as 
my doves used to fly toward heaven. Father Eustace has shriven me. I have 


received the sacrament. Iam now at peace. 
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Ilow sweet those flowers! I held them to my breast until I feared its 
heat’ would wither them. There is an intoxicating bliss in their scent. | 
could exhale away, Adonis like, in perfume as I hold them. What a death it 
would be to be stifled in those rich odors, fit for some Oriental princess or 
voluptuous queen — Cleopatra or Dido. Ernest sent them. They did not dar 
to tell me he had come, but I heard his step and voice. Ie was here to sev 
me yesterday. He hardly spoke at first, but said finally: ‘ You will soon be 
well, Lenore. How is it that you have a power to grow more beautiful 
always ?’ 

‘Am I more beautiful, then?’ Tasked. ‘ You told me once that crushed 
fowers were always sweetest, that their fragrance gained a more divine 
quality.’ 

Heaven knows I meant not to wound him, but he kissed my hand and al- 
most flew away. 

There is a little fluttering at my heart. My senses seem to sink away in 
slumberous apathy. Ave Maria! is this death? I hold the cross to my lips. 
[ dreamed last night the Madonna came in glory and told me I had borne my 
cross of agony almost to the end. TI think my earthly pilgrimage is over. 


Holy Mother of Jesus : 





BY J. Il. ELLIOT. 





Hark! aroll of muffled thunder, 
Mutters forth a quivering moan, 
Thrills men’s souls to startled wonder, 
With its strange, mysterious tone. 
Deep and deeper grows the pealing, 
Like the boom of far-off guns, 
And the earnest words come stealing, 
To the ears of loyal sons; 
‘By that honor dear to ye! 
By your hopes of victory ! 
By the Gop of Liberty! 
Hear the shackled Bondman’s plea, 
Break his chains — and set him free!’ 


And a fitful light is breaking, 
In the nation’s clouded sky, 
As men’s souls are slowly waking 
To the meaning of that cry. 
Strong and stronger grows the beaming 


Of the watch-fire lit on high, 
12 




























And we whisper as one dreaming, 
While we gazed with transfixed eye; 
‘By that honor dear to ye! 


srothers, what gain we by waiting 
On destruction’s yawning brink, 
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By your hopes of victory ! 

By the Gop of Liberty! 

Hear the shackled Bondman’s plea, 
Break his chains — and set him free!’ 


Listening to the idle prating, 


Of blind fools, too weak to think ? 


Broad Potomac’s sullen water 


Laves its shores, a crimson flood, 
We have had enough of slaughter, 
War’s hot thirst is quenched in blood! 


Lo! our glorious banner waving, 
Flaunts its starry pinions there, 
Where our foes with hellish raving, 
Hoist the black flag of despair! 
In his den we ’ve braved the lion, 
Glutted with a nation’s woe: 


Hear the wail of agony! 
‘By your hopes of victory! 

By the Gop of Liberty! 

Hear the shackled Bondman’s plea, 
Break his chains — and set him free!’ 


Now, each son of loyal scion, 


Haste to strike the final blow. 
‘By that honor dear to ye! 
By your hopes of victory! 
By the Gop of Liberty! 
Hear the shackled Bondman’s plea! 
Break his chains — and set him free !’ 


And the thunder-tone grown louder, 
Shall resound from shore to shore, 
While the clouds that now enshroud her, 
Shall enfold our land no more. 
And the watch-fire brightly streaming 
Up the heavens in sheets of flame, 
With its grand, majestic gleaming, 
Shall to all the world proclaim: 
‘ By the holy truth of right! 
By a stricken nation’s might ! 
By the Gop of Liberty ! 
We have heard the Bondman’s plea, 
And are saved — for he is free!’ 


Blackstone, (Mass.,) 1861. 
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BY RICHARD B, KIMBALL, AUTHOR OF ST, LEGER. 





‘Mislike me not for my complexion.” — Mercuant or Ventce. 


PART THE LAST. 





CHAPTER TENT EH. 
Cuar.ey recovered after several weeks’ illness. But not to enjoy again his 
usual health. One of his lungs was permanently affected, so that any over- 
exertion or exposure confined him within-doors. I cannot express how sad I 
was to witness this. I was not aware before how much I was depending on 
the future of my boy. He was nearly thirteen, and could I hold out a few 
years longer, what might not e accomplish for us? After a little, my new- 
found strength came to my support, and I worked resolutely on. I could see 
compensation, even in this last misfortune. His delicate health refined and 
elevated Charley’s nature. It made Anna very considerate of him, and threw 
an additional softness over the demeanor of the whole family. Stil] Matilda 
. took frequent occasion to arraign Provipence for thus afflicting me. I did not 
attempt to argue with her, that was impossible, for it would only excite and 
irritate her. So I would make no reply, except to say pleasantly, ‘ Read the 
ninth and tenth verses of the second chapter of Job,’ which sometimes had the 
effect to silence, if not to convince her. 

Meantime, I continued to run behind-hand. The summer was over, and we 
had to provide again for winter. There was but one way to do, and that was, 
to endeavor to get an advance on Alice’s share in the house-fund, which would 
be paid to her when she was twenty-one. Despite my utmost exertions, I was 
forced to make petty debts, and thus lived in perpetual purgatory. Through 
the kindness of Mr. Case, one of his clients was induced to advance me three 
hundred and fifty dollars, out of the six hundred and fifty which my daughter 
was to receive in about three months. Alice entered into an agreement, by 
which she assigned sufficient of that sum to pay the advance, and which obli 
gation contained a careful statement that the money was for her support, cloth- 
ing, and general maintenance. This was an extraordinary relief, yet it was 
consuming the little capital which remained to us. Never mind, we will 
work on! 

And we did work on, through the year, through the winter, through the 
spring, into another summer; a new summer, when the trees were covered 
with foliage, and nature was every where in bloom, rich, prodigal, joyous. 
No way impeded by man’s distresses, the sun, the moon, the stars, the earth, 
rejoiced together. 

Meanwhile, what passions were busy, what plans, what plots were devising, 
what efforts making by people to circumvent and overreach each other ! 
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How much better had they all been honest! During this last year I made 
some progress. I got into a routine of petty business, where I earned small 
sums. But with all my exertions, I could not make enough to support my 
family. So by the succeeding autumn, Alice's fund, which had been paid over 
to her in the spring, but from which was deducted the sum already advanced, 
was entirely exhausted. It seemed as if there was no possible way of increas- 
ing my receipts. I earned just about so much, and fell about so much behind. 
It was true, Alice had still five hundred dollars, and the interest, still un- 
touched in the savings bank. But to commence on that deposit conveyed the 
dreadful thought, that our last hope was failing, and destitution was absolutely 
staring us in the face. Notwithstanding the severe portraiture, I have drawn 
of Mr. Frink,* it was through that singular personage that I realized the 
larger portion of my little commissions. Penurious as he was, he was not so 
despicably mean as many with whom I was brought in contact. Neither did 
he ever desire me to do any thing dishonest. Such and such notes he would 
take at such and such rates — hard enough, to be sure; if the parties did not 
want to close with him, they could let it alone, that was all. 

I had kept my account open all the time in the Bank of Credit, with the 
hope that I might ultimately get the control of such paper as the bank would 
be willing to discount. One day Downer brought me a man, who had an ac- 
ceptance of a firm, which he said was known there, and whose paper had been 
frequently discounted. I hurried with it to the President, (formerly the cash- 





ier, as I have already mentioned,) and asked him to pass it for me. This man, 
who was indebted in the first instance to my influence for promotion, was civil, ; 
but barely so; he said he did not know the names, indeed had never seen them 
before, but he would offer the acceptance at the board, which met that day, at 
twelve, and if it was favorably known to any of the directors, it would be passed 
forme. I left the bank, with the pleasant expectation of making a handsome 
commission out of the day’s work. I returned at one. The President handed 
me back the paper, with the remark, that not one of the directors (and it was 
a full board) knew it. I expressed my disappointment, but could not deny 
so plain an assertion. 

‘You know, Mr. Parkinson,’ continued the official with some severity, ‘ that 
the Bank of Credit never has, and I venture to say, never will discount a piece 
of paper not known to some one of its directors: what more do you want of 
me?’ There was no gainsaying so good a banking-rule, and I said so. I took 
the acceptance, and came away. I returned it to the owner, and stated what 


ay, ald 


had oceurred. The next day, however, he brought me five pretty large notes, 
of the same makers, discounted at the Bank of Credit, and duly paid. I was 
indignant. I asked for the possession of the notes a few moments, and stepped 
to the Bank, and without saying a word, exhibited them to the President. 

He turned red with anger. Glancing at the indorsements, he said: ‘ These 
notes were offered, Sir, at separate times, by a firm worth a miliion of dollars ; 


, 


offered doubtless in a batch of tens of thousands. You don’t suppose we 


* ERRONEOUSLY printed Fink in the last number.-— Ep, KNICKERBOCKER. 
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would stop to scrutinize one little note indorsed by such men, when we were 
satisfied with the respectability of the lot ?’ 

‘No. I[ don’t; or at least I should not, had you not told me every note 
was specially passed on — that’s all.’ 

This was the end of my operations with the old bank, where I had done 
business for so many, many years. I was foolish to give way to any exhibi- 
, tion of feeling ; but it is difficult always to repress one’s natural emotions. 

There were times when I thought seriously of attempting some other plan 
for a livelihood. Again I endeavored to devise a way to increase my earnings, 
by attending to some matters outside of my daily occupation. It was in vain. 
| My old acquaintances were fast disappearing from the business world, while | 
was fast becoming jixed in the miserable work I had undertaken. Oh! if I 
could but gain enough for a bare support! What toil, what privation, what 
mortification would I not endure to be able just to paymy way! The privilege 


Pode edhe 


to work, and live by my work, was all I asked—dall. These reflections did 
not always afflict me. On the contrary, I preserved my cheerfulness well, and 
it was only on occasions that I had some despairing moments. Even then | 
felt persuaded that whatever happened it was all right. 

One morning before [ was up, I involuntarily exclaimed aloud: ‘If I only 
‘ould find out what the Atmicury wants of me, I would try and do it!’ 

I started at the sound of my own voice, and, thus brought to myself, 
smiled at my own soliloquy. 


Fe wil 


: One day I had been running about for several hours, hoping to find a pur- 
chaser for a note, which had been placed in my hands. The owner was in 
great distress for the money, and I could encounter no one who would take it. 
inally, [ sought information of Downer, as I always did when in a quandary. 
lie directed me to a stock-broker, named Sidney, who, he said, knew the party 
well; and who, he thought, would buy the note. This broker was a gay, rol- 
licking, good-hearted fellow, who was generally fortunate in his operations, and 
metimes invested in business paper. So I called on him at his office, and 

presented what I had to offer. 

‘T have half a mind to take that,’ he said. 

‘T hope you will,’ was my reply. 

‘I suppose you will say two per cent ?’ 
} [ was about to acquiesce, when at that moment some one came in, and whis- 
pered in his ear. ‘ Yes, yes, immediately,’ he said. ‘On the whole, I think I 
won’t buy this; fact is, cannot stop now,’ and off he went in a twinkling. I 
felt very sorry for the poor fellow who was expecting his money, and who 
manifested a keen disappointment. I was sorry too on my own account. 

‘Do you want me to tell you what to do?’ said Downer, to whom I com- 
municated the result. 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘Well, Sidney dines every day at five, with several of his set, at the 
‘Shadow,’ in Broadway. Go there about half-past six, and tell him what dis- 
tress the man is in, and you will get the money.’ 
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I hesitated about going ; finally I concluded I would go, as much for the 
adventure, and for the sake of the novelty, as any thing. I waited, therefore, 
till the appointed time, and then proceeded to the place of entertainment, 
ycleped the ‘ Shadow,’ and asked one of the waiters for Mr. Sidney, stating | 
had business with him. The man conducted me through several passages, 
where I could hear sounds of boisterous mirth, long before we reached the door 
of the private room. When arrived there, the waiter knocked, but no one 
heard him, and I checked a further advance, while I listened to the following, 
sung in a fine, deep voice, by one of the company, while all joined in the 
chorus : 

‘Wine cures the gout, boys, the colic and the phthisic, 
Wine cures the gout, boys, tbe colic and the phthisic, 
And it is allowed by all, 
And it is allowed by all, 
And it is allowed by all, 
To be the best of physic.’ 


At this juncture, the waiter opened the door, and asked for Mr. Sidney. 
That personage, thus appealed to, rose, brushed the ash from his cigar, tight- 
ened his pantaloons, and came to the door, amid cries of ‘Stop him; no 
running away,’ etc., mingled with voices shouting : 

‘For to-night we'll merry, merry be, 
For to-night we'll merry, merry be, 
For to-night we ’ll merry, merry be, 

To-morrow we’ll get sober.’ 

I hastened to explain my presence there, by saying I thought he did not 
positively decide not to take the note I had offered. That the owner of it was 
in great distress for the money, and I was thus induced to intrude on him. I 
concluded by saying, that the man was now waiting in the public-room, tremb- 
ling for the success of my mission. 

The broker’s face exhibited at first some chagrin, but before I was through 
it was serene again. 

‘A devilish queer time,’ he said, ‘ to shave a note — a queer place too; but 
if, as you say, the poor devil is in extremis — how shall we calculate? never 
mind — you have the statement all ready, I see. Don’t know as I have cash 
enough by me.’ 

Thereupon he thurst his hand into his vest-pocket, and drew out a roll of 
bills. ‘Phillips, I say, got a hundred dollars 





all right. There, I perceive, you 
understand my weak side. Don't try it again though; please don’t. Good 
evening.’ 

I could hear the merry voices joining in — 


} 


* Come, landlord, fill your flowing bowl!’ 


as I wound my way back to the public room, where I delighted my constituent 
with the sight of the money. I received myself a handsome commission, and 
went home all the more cheerful, instead of the more morose, for having en- 





countered a set of ‘jolly good fellows.’ 






To speak truthfully, I did not moralize on the sin of extravagance in eating 
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and drinking, or the wickedness of being jovial. I did not even congratulate 
myself that these men, who were singing so merrily, were on the high-road to 
perdition, while I perchance was happily bound in the other direction. Nor 


did I feel the slightest pang of jealousy that Sidney had his pocket full of cash, 
while I was penniless. 


bad 


CE 


APTER ELEVENTE 

Bur I did enjoy returning to my home that evening, and being met with 
affectionate greetings and demonstrations. What a difference, the Charles E. 
Parkinson within those doors, and the Charles E. Parkinson walking wearily 
up and down the street, visiting Frink and his coidjutors! In my house, Gop 
be praised, I forgot all the deformities of my life —all. For there my existence 
flowed naturally and free. It is true, I knew I was losing ground, in a pecu- 
niary sense, still I could do no more than my best, and that done, I was con- 
tent to let Gop work out His will. 

I labored on incessantly. From the fund belonging to Charley and Anna, 
invested by the Court, I received, as their guardian, about ninety dollars a 
year. This was something. It served to pay one quarter’s rent. 


The following season we had a new-comer in our neighborhood. Among 
the boarders at Mr. Ellis’s, (the name of the family next-door,) was a young 
man, three or four and twenty, of a prepossessing appearance, who, I learned, 
was a law-student in the office of a respectable counsellor down-town. I be- 
came interested in this young man before I was aware of it. He came and 
went with great regularity, and invariably walked each way. We thus fre- 
quently encountered each other, and often went along together. His name was 
Warren. He was a native of New-Hampshire, and a graduate, he told me, of 
Dartmouth College. After we had seen more of each other, he gave me some 
further account of himself. His father was a farmer, with a large family, and 
quite too poor to aid his boy to attain his heart’s desire —an education. 
Still he did toward it what little lay in his power, so that at last the youth 
was imperfectly fitted for college. He succeeded in passing his examination, 
and was admitted. By dint of teaching a district-school, in the winter, 
working out at haying and harvesting during the four weeks of his summer 
vacation, at a dollar a day, together with some trifling aid from his father, he 
managed to pay his way, and graduated one of the ‘first four’ in his class. 
Then he set to work teaching, till he accumulated enough to support him a 
year in New-York, after which he was promised at least sufficient to pay for 
his board and lodging. Mr. Ellis was originally from the same town, and kn@w 
the young man’s family. It was thus he came to take up his abode in his 
house. This brief account, told with simplicity, and not as in any respect an 
unusual story, greatly attached me to Robert Warren. Intellectually, he was 
no common person. I saw that no ordinary impediments would ever retard 
him. He had begun at the rough end of life, and mastered a destiny for him- 
self. And now how close and calculating he was, while his nature was gene- 
rous, and his heart open! I asked Warren to my house. He did not give 
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himself much time for visiting, but he dropped in often on us, and, according 
to my request, without ceremony. Alice liked him very much. So did Ma- 
tilda —- after a while. At first she sneered a little at Warren’s appearance ; he 
dressed in wretched taste, and was horribly countrified ; but his qualities of 
head and heart soon threw dress, and a slight provincial manner, into the back- 
ground, and Matilda confessed she liked the clownish fellow amazingly. War- 
ren really was no clown. It was astonishing how rapidly he improved in every 
way. Matilda claimed great credit on this score, and, I think, deserved it. 
or she pounced on every peculiarity, and dealt mercilessly with every little fault 
of conduct or character. Warren took all in good part, and never neglected a 
fair hit or a sensible criticism. Before many months entire confidence had 
sprung up between us all, so that he was familiar with our whole history, while 
we were equally so with his. There arose a very strong sympathy between 
his young man and myself, from the fact perhaps of our both having to work 
hard, and calculate very closely from day to day. In fact, Warren was never 
unwelcome among us. He would run in during the evening, and tell us about 
some new case which he was examining; or listen to an account of what I 
had been doing. He would bring books for the girls to read, or he would sit 
and chat with them, or listen to the music when they played. Thus, while 
scarcely sensible of it, we had virtually added another member to our family, 
and had greatly enlarged our sources of happiness. 


CHAPTER TWELFTH. 

Ir was a very stormy day in the month of November. The rain drove in 
torrents from the direction of the river up Wall-street, till it beat against the 
front of Trinity, or was carried by the changing gusts of wind fiercely around 
the corner of the streets. Those who were obliged to be out and brave the fury 
of the tempest, dashed almost wildly forward, now darting in and out of the banks 
and brokers’ offices, and then rushing forward to the places they had to visit. 
Umbrella-peddlers abounded with wares to suit customers and the times. Groups 
of men stood in the door-ways, ready to take advantage of any suspension of 
the flood, while occasionally a carriage would drive rapidly along. As I stood 
myself on the steps of the building where I kept my office, I saw Downer 
plunging through the wet as careless as if it had been one of the pleasantest 
days of the year. He scemed to be poorly protected against the weather, and 
the water dripped from his shoulders as he stepped up to where I was 
standing. 

‘You are soaked through,’ I said. ‘Come in to my office and dry your- 
self; I have a good fire.’ 

‘Not I,’ said Downer ; ‘I prefer to stay here. I love a storm— Gop! how 
| love.a storm. It makes me feel on an equality with every body. How it 
pelts nabob and poor devil just alike. Look! look quick, Parkinson! there ’s 
your friend Goulding. See how he has to run; no umbrella—left his own at 
his house, too mean to buy another. See what devilish cavalier usage the ele- 
ments treat him to.’ And Downer laughed so very loud that it attracted 
Goulding’s notice in passing. In looking up, his foot slid on the slippery pave- 
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ment and he fell flat. ‘Good, good!’ continued Downer. ‘I swear I never saw 
any thing done so well. A north-easter is no respecter of persons. That’s why 
[ love to be out in one — we all fare the same. It would not do for me to lay 
that man on his back, although—damn him! — he deserves it at my hands ; 
but the old nor’- easter has done it, and it’s all right.’ 

There was something wild and unnatural about Downer’s manner that 
alarmed me. I took him gently by the arm and made him come up-stairs to 
my office. Then I almost forced him to lay off his coat and attempt to dry 
himself. He was shivering with the wet and cold, and now fell into a moody 
silence. After he was more comfortable, I persuaded him to get into an omni- 
bus and go home. 

A few days after he sent me word he was ill and requested me to attend to 
some business for him. I did so. A week more, and I was about calling to 
see him, when one morning early he entered my office. It was very cold, and 
he wore a heavy surtout, and over it an immense cloak, which nearly concealed 
his features, so that on entering I did not recognize him. When I did so, the 
change in his countenance frightened me. Ilis usual gaunt face was now so 
shrunk and emaciated that it uppeared as if nothing remained but the skin 
drawn tightly over the bones of his cheeks. He came in rapidly and dropped 
into a chair. 

‘Have you got fifty dollars ?’ 

‘I am sorry to say I have no such sum.’ 

‘Then you must get it for me,’ he exclaimed, and he handed me a paper, 
which I perceived: was a life insurance policy. ‘The quarterly payment is 
due to-day. The premium must be paid, Parkinson, and you must get this 
money for me. I can’t run a step further. Do you understand? That policy 
is worth to-day to my family at least fourteen thousand dollars, (it was origin- 
ally for ten thousand.) Now, go, go quick and bring the money.’ 

A man in earnest, who must carry a certain point or perish, wi// carry it. 
He exhales a certain Odic force; he is surrounded with a magnetic vis, which 
compels others to do his bidding. Certain men have this on occasions ; certain 
others always possess it, and these last are the really great ones of the earth. 

At this moment Downer was irresistible. I took up my hat and started 
mechanically to do what he demanded, without thinking where or for what I 
was going. When I recovered a little, I tried to decide where I should go to 
borrow fifty dollars. I stood some time, not being able to think of any body to 
apply to. At length I proceeded to the office of Mr. Case. He had done a 
great deal of business for my firm and me, which had proved lucrative. To be 
sure, [ knew him perhaps still less, on account of my intimacy with Mr. Nor- 
wood, but I resolved to try him. He received me after some delay. I told 
him an unexpected occurrence presented itself, when I was compelled imme- 
diately to have fifty dollars more than I could command, and I wished him to 
lend it to me for a few days. He complied, though not without hesitation. 

I carried the money to Downer joyfully. But he showed no particular sign 
of gratification. ‘I knew, old friend, you would get it,’ he said. ‘Now take 
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this policy and step to the office; make the payment; have it properly in- 
dorsed, and get me a duplicate receipt.’ 

It was but a few minutes before this was done. 

‘Now let me take your arm till I can get into an omnibus. I must hurry 
home. My wife do n’t know I am out of the house. I sent her away on an 
errand. The doctor forbid my leaving my bed.’ 

The omnibus stopped and I helped Downer in. It was then he seized my 
hand and pressed it tightly. ‘Good-by!’ He looked me cheerfully in the 
face. For his countenance had changed wonderfully. It wore an expression 
of rest and repose. ‘ Good-by!’ 

It was all he uttered. I never saw him again alive. He died the next 
day ! 

I attended Sol Downer’s funeral. I gazed on his features as he lay in his 
coffin, and the tears flowed freely as I took a last leage of this unfortunate man. 
I never knew a husband or a father so much beloved as he. The sorrow of his 
family was indescribable. For myself, I felt desolate the next day when I 
went into the street; and when a vulgar low-lived man of money remarked to 
me in a coarse tone, ‘So old Sol has kicked the bucket,’ I could have throttled 
him for speaking thus of one whose nature he was incapable of understanding, 
and whose soul was as noble as the soul of the other was base and mean. 


CHAPTER BQAaizsntwan tsa. 


ReturninG home one day, Alice showed me an envelope containing wedding- 
cards. The parties were Miss Henrietta Stevenson and Mr. Frederick Augustus 
Havens. The latter was now an ‘exquisite’ of the first water. His father 
having died, he came in possession of a few thousand dollars, which was nearly 
spent when he succeeded in his suit with the heiress. This young person I 
introduced to the reader in the early part of my history. “I had not altogether 
lost sight of her. The influences of wealth — she enjoyed over ten thousand a 
year — were gradually having their customary effect, and she was becoming by 
degrees more worldly and selfish. Her marriage with Havens surprised me. 
However, Miss Stevenson was now at least twenty-five. She had refused in- 
numerable offers, and perhaps began to perceive that it was possible to decline 
once too often. 

This incident gave rise to considerable conversation. Matilda meanwhile 
sat unusually silent. At last Alice appealed to her about something. 

‘Don’t speak to me,’ was the petulant reply ; ‘I have nothing to say about it.’ 

‘Why, Matilda, what is the matter?’ I asked. 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘Oh! but it is something,’ cried Alice. ‘Tell me what.’ 

‘Just nothing at all, only I hate that girl.’ 

‘Hate her! why ?’ 

‘For robbing me of my own.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ reéchoed Alice. 

‘I tell you I mean nothing but what I have said. Can’t you understand 
English ?’ 
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‘Yes, but there is something connected with it which we do n’t understand,’ 
replied Alice, ‘and you do n’t choose to enlighten us.’ 

‘Well, in a word, Uncle Walden disinherited pa, and left all his property 
to this girl, who was about his sixtieth cousin. I have hated her all my life, 
and I always shall hate her.’ 

‘My dear Matilda, why have you never said any thing about this? How I 
should have liked to bring you two together.’ 

‘ Bring us together,’ returned Matilda. ‘I suppose you take it as a matter 
of course that I should be only too happy to humiliate myself before her: only 
you happen to be very much mistaken,’ and her eyes flashed with anger. 

‘Now, do n’t be vexed, and you shall have every thing your own way,’ said 
Alice good-naturedly. ‘You know I didn’t mean to annoy you.’ 

‘I know you did n't; but please never mention that person’s name to me 
again. Mother once, when I was very young, wrote to the girl, and got no 
answer. Poor mother!’ 

Matilda rose and went to the piano and began playing a lively air. I knew 
she was endeavoring to subdue her emotion. Suddenly I recollected the little 
girl I saw on the pavement when handing Miss Stevenson to her carriage. I 
turned and looked at Matilda. The features were the same. ‘It is she,’ I said 
to myself; ‘not a doubt of it!’ But I said nothing. 

Two or three weeks after Downer’s death, his widow sent to me to request 
I would call at her house. I had previously offered my services to do any thing 
she might require, and she promised to avail herself of them if necessary. I 
went immediately to her. She had regained a certain degree of composure, 
but it was evident she had received an irreparable shock in the loss of her 
best friend. 

‘I have a command to carry out and a letter to deliver,’ she said, after the 
greeting was over. *The Company has already paid me the amount of my hus- 
band’s life insurance. He has left minute directions how to invest it, so that I 
need have no care nor anxiety. A small sum he directed me to lose no time in 
giving to you in token of his friendship and affection.’ 

Mrs. Downer here handed me a bank-note for one thousand dollars. 

I was at first so deeply affected I could not speak. ‘It was like him, 
Madam, like him and like nobody else,’ at length I cried. ‘ What can I say ? 
my heart is full. I must not take this. I am made happy by his remembrance 
of me. It is all I want, all I dare accept.’ 

I forced the money into her hand, and walked up and down the room under 
the pressure of the strongest excitement. 

When Mrs. Downer perceived I was firm in my resolution not to take this 
last gift of my friend, she forebore to press me further, but at my request, pro- 
ceeded to tell me what her plans were. She would purchase a small place ; 
it had previously been selected by her husband, near New-York, which would 
bea home for the children. It was near enough for her son to come in and out 
daily, while he attended to his duties in the city. He had lately secured a sit- 

uation in an excellent mercantile house. Her husband's affairs required really 
no attention. He owed literally nothing, and he left no estate to be settled. 
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She had only to invest according to his directions the fourteen or fifteen thou- 
sand dollars now paid to her, and nothing else remained to look after; so 
eareful and so provident had been this considerate husband and father. 

{ went directly from Mr. Downer’s to my own house, and going to my room 
| opened the letter. It was as follows: 

‘Dear Frrenp: I am going first. These last few days, at home with my 
wife and children, without any care or anxiety, waiting to die, have been the 
happiest of my life. It is a great thing to be able to rest. Well, we shall not 
meet any more in the street, shall we? You will miss me, I know. I fear your 
life will be hard enough ; but you don’t need any advice. I want to help you, 
though, if can. There are three or four men for whom I did a great deal of hard 
work for small yet sure pay, who will, I think, employ you. I mean Allison, 
Forbes, Baker and Yard. You know who they are and their places. It is better 
to work for them than let your folks starve. Call on them all, and say you are 
ready to take my place as their broker. Say how you come to call. And now 
one word more. Never believe I have been a dishonest man. Never mind 
what you hear people say; don’t believe that. I have done things which 
seemed unscrupulous, not compatible with red-tape morality, but never what 
would wrong any body. I have borne much. Why need I go into that; you 
know enough about it. Good-by. s. D. 

‘p. s.: My wife will hand you the fifty dollars. Db.” 

Not a word about the thousand dollars. He had too much delicacy to al- 
lude to it. 

And here I take leave of one who lived and toiled in the ‘street,’ enjoying 
there the sympathy of no human being, except myself; who gained a reputa- 
tion for dishonesty, while incapable of wronging any body ; whose life was one 
bitter struggle — so bitter that death was welcome. By his foresight in secur- 
ing an insurance, he was able, dying, to provide for those he loved. Farewell, 


my friend. In recalling these scenes, [ have to part with you afresh. Farewell! 


( 


Auutson, Forbes, Baker and. Yard, the four individuals to whomlI was re- 
ferred as just mentioned, belonged to a nondescript class, who are possessed of 
considerable cash in hand, and who are constantly on the watch for an oppor- 
tunity to double their money. Such men rarely buy notes; they can’t make 
enough by the operation. But if a gentleman is hard up and wants to pledge 
his silver or his wife’s jewels, and is sensitive about its being known, these 
people will accommodate him, through a third party, with a reasonable advance 
at enormous rates ; or they sometimes find a piece of property going at auction 
by accident at half-price, and they step in and buy. Occasionally they bid off a 
lot of goods at the lower end of Wall-street, and clear fifty per cent without 
moving them. They will make advances on government contracts at the rate 
of cent per cent. In short, they are ready to turn their honest penny in any 
transaction which will pay. Such men generally have a kind of satellite re 
volving around them, always on the hunt for chances, who is enabled to earn 
a small pittance as a reward for his persevering industry. 

Reader, I was now so hard pushed that I was thankful for an introduction 
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to these four men. I lost no time in calling on each. I was received by all of 
them pretty much in the same manner. They had no idea I was half as smart 
as old Sol; still, I might go ahead and see what I could do. I was treated by 
these people, I do n't say unkindly, but with coarse indifference, precisely as if 
[ belonged to them. I was ordered here, sent there; told to do this, and to 
be careful not to do that. And what meagre compensation ; sometimes a few 
shillings, sometimes one, two or three dollars. I soon found I must give up 
my office. I could not afford the respectability of having one all to myself. 
So I engaged what is termed ‘ desk-room’ in a pretty large basement-office, al- 
ready occupied by three other persons. For this I paid at the rate of one 
hundred dollars a year. There was this advantage, that I did not have to moun! 
any stairs; for I began to feel the exercise severely. Besides, in what I was 
now working at, it was important I should be as accessible as possible. So J 
moved my desk and two of my chairs to the new place, and sent the rest of th« 
furniture, including the carpet, to auction. I felt rather badly when I thouglit 
what pains Alice had taken to arrange it, but after all, what did it matter: 
‘The proceeds, small as they were, proved very acceptable. I continued to make 
something from time to time through Mr. Frink and one or two other usurers, 
but it seemed as if they grew daily more and more griping. However, I kept 
manfully at work. I would not permit myself to be much disturbed by the 
vexations to which I was constantly subjected during the day, and at night ! 
came back to the happy world of home, grateful that it still remained to me. 
. . 

[ come now to the most important occurrence of my life. It is not strange 
that looking back to it I feel the most profound emotion. 

I have taken some pains to make the reader understand how of late I had 
heen fortified by an extraordinary self-reliance, coupled with a sense of the 
power of the human spirit to enable one to rise superior to misfortune. In 
this way I came to feel that I was moie than a match for whatever could 
happen. Iam now going to narrate how i was mistaken. There was a maii 
in the street by the name of Horace P. Devine, who was a sort of genera! 
broker, but with whom I had no more than a bowing acquaintance. Downer 
used to dislike him, and often cautioned me to have nothing to do with him 
The warning appeared unnecessary, for we never met in any business trans- 
action. For several weeks, however, Devine had managed to put himself in 
my way, and by degrees we entered into conversation. His address was pleas- 
ing and his air ingenuous. Ie spoke of the difficulties of getting on without 
capital, stated with an air of candor that he was not worth a cent in the worl, 
and that sometimes he was perplexed to know what to do for five dollars. | 
began to think Downer had conceived an antipathy to this man, and for once, 
that his usual good sense had yielded to his prejudices. By degrees my ac- 
quaintance with Devine became more intimate. He told me he should have 
left New-York long since and gone to the West, where active industry was 
more available, but he had a mother and two sisters dependent on him, which 
tied him down here. On one occasion Devine came in and asked me if I had 
any use for fifty dollars until the next day, as he happened to have that amount 


over for the twenty-four hours. I replied I had no use for the money, but 
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thanked him for his kindness in offering it. It seemed to me very considerate. 
Devine by degrees ingratiated himself in my favor. He would consult me con- 
fidentially about his private affairs ; was a most respectful listener whenever I 
gave my opinions, and treated me with a deference which was both agreeable 
and flattering. He never asked any favor at my hands, but on the contrary, 
frequently undertook to do me some trifling service, which I received as a mark 
of respect to my age and perhaps as some return for the advice I gave him. 
One day a gentleman, for whom I had already done some business, brought me 
a note for five hundred and sixty dollars. It was just before three o'clock. 
The owner wanted one hundred dollars at once, but was in no particular haste 
for the balance, and was willing I should take three or four days if I could sell 
the note to any better advantage. As it was a respectable piece of paper, I felt 
anxious to secure it, although I had but a few minutes to raise what was 
wanted. Now, Devine was in the room when the man came in with the note, 
and although he rose at once to leave, he heard the request made for the 
hundred dollars. When I came out on the side-walk with the note in my hand, 
Devine was standing by the door. 

‘If you have no place in particular,’ he said, ‘ where you expect to get the 
money, I feel sure I can find a purchaser who will take the note in a day or 
two, and who will, meanwhile, advance what is wanted upon it.’ 

‘Very well,’ I replied; ‘if you can bring me a hundred dollars immediately, 
and are certain that you can sell the note well, you can take it, and I will divide 
the commission with you.’ 

‘My dear Sir,’ cried Devine, ‘I hope you do n’t think I made this offer for 
the sake of securing a part of your commission, which, permit me to say, I 
shall not touch. I happen to know where the money can be had, and I thought 
I could save you from running after it.’ 

This was very kind. I handed the paper to Devine, who promised to be 
back in five minutes with the money. I think he returned in three, and quite 
breathless, placed a hundred-dollar bill in my hand. This I handed to my 
constituent, with the remark that the note would be speedily discounted, and 
he left much pleased with my promptness. 

The following day, and the next, and the next, I saw Devine as usual. He 
spoke of the note, and said it would be done within the promised time. 

On the fourth day Devine did not appear, but my constituent did, with the 
expectation of getting his money. I went immediately to the place where 
Devine had a desk, and saw a paper pinned upon it, on which was written : 
‘Will be back in half-an-hour.’ Persons in the room, of whom I inquired how 
long Devine had been out, were unable to give me any information. After 
waiting without success the half-hour indicated, I hurried to my office, hop- 
ing to find him there. I was destined to be disappointed, and was obliged 
to make the only excuse [ could to the owner, which was, that I was unable to 
see the person that day from whom I was to receive the money. Of course, he 
was disappointed, but he left with the assurance that I would have every thing 
all right for him the next day. 

I hastened back to find Devine, but he had not returned. According to 
the piece of paper, he was still coming ‘in half-an-hour!’ I waited till it was 
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nearly time to close the office, but he did not arrive. I inquired of the people 
there where Devine lived. They could not tell me. I consulted a directory. 
It contained only his place of business — no residence. 

I started home with very uneasy sensations. .Yet, when I reflected a mo- 
ment, my fears would seem groundless. After all, was it any thing extraordi- 
nary that a person, and that person a broker, should leave his office, expecting 
to return and be detained beyond his time? I endeavored to quiet my appre- 
hensions, but so much anxiety did I feel that, contrary to my habit, I carried 
it home with me that evening. The girls perceived it, and tried in vain to 
make me tell what was the matter. 

The next morning I was early at my office. I was scarcely seated at my 
desk before Devine entered. 

‘ You were at my place yesterday,’ he said. ‘I’m sorry I was out. I was 
subpeened as a witness. They said they would n’t detain me ten minutes, and 
kept me all day. What makes it worse, I’ve just been round to see the man 
who is to discount that note, and find that he went to Philadelphia yesterday, 
and will not be back till to-morrow afternoon. I fear this will disappoint you 
sadly, but I declare I do n’t know what can be done.’ 

I felt so much relieved by the early visit of Devine and his prompt explana- 
tion, that I spoke of the delay as of little consequence, but requested him, as 
the next day was Saturday, to be sure and see punctually to the matter Mon- 
day morning, so that it could be positively closed on that day. He promised 
very faithfully, and took his leave. I hastened to anticipate the visit of my 
man by calling on him. He received my explanation with rather a bad grace, 
but as there was no help for the delay, as he himself said, he could but wait 
till Monday® 

Monday came. Devine came, but his man had been detained over Sunday 
in Philadelphia. He was expected back, however, at two o’clock. Of course, 
I had to put off my constituent again. He was very much dissatisfied, and.it 
was very clear that he suspected me of dishonest practice. The affair now 
began to be threatening. The ‘ party’ could not stay in Philadelphia forever, 
and so about Wednesday, according to Devine, he returned. But having had 
some very large transactions in his absence, he had drawn his bank account 
down so low that he would not be able to discount the note for two or three 
days. By this time I was fully roused to the danger of my position. I began 
to see just what kind of man this Devine was. I did not wish to alarm him, 
however, by my suspicions. Still I begged him to tell me the exact truth, and 
if he had used the note, to say so. His reply was simply a repetition on 
his honor that he had told me the truth, and that the money would certainly 
be forthcoming. Meantime, my man was enraged. He insisted on knowing to 
whom I had given the note, and as Devine had already evaded the question on 
my putting it to him, there was nothing left for me but to tell the owner the 
precise facts. 

At the mention of Devine’s name, his manner, which had been before sim- 
ply angry and splenetic, became insulting in the extreme. ‘I know all I want 
to know,’ he said, and left me. He returned soon with a witness, and tendered 

me the hundred dollars advanced to him, and demanded his note. Of course I 
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did not have it to give him. My distress of mind was indescribable. I did 


not know what to do. I went again to see Devine, but he had left, and, 






after waiting a long time, I came away. The next morning, as I was about 






entering my Office, | was addressed by a person outside, who appeared to be 






waiting for me. On ascertaining I was Mr. Parkinson, he told me he was un- 






der the necessity of taking me into custody. 
I asked him on what charge ? 







He answered: ‘On a charge of conspiring\with a man named Devine to 
oD aD 






swindle a party out of five hundred and sixty dollars.’ 






I could not help assuring the officer of my innocence, although I knew it 






was nothing to him. 






The only reply he made was: ‘Better settle it, I guess. It is no use my 
y tf e 






finding Devine, he’s a slippery fellow, there is nothing to be made out of him : 




























but if you say it will be seitled, I tell you I will be accommodating.’ 





‘But how can a criminal charge be settled:?’ I asked; ‘you have no right 





to let me go, have you, even if I should make all right, as you call it?’ 
‘I don’t say I have, but don’t you see, if you fix it straight with the man 





who has entered the charge, he’ll tell the judge it was all a mistake, and 
won't appear against you? I tell you it’s so; it’s done most every day.’ 
! 


During this brief conversation, I was deliberating what was best to do. | 
had no time to feel unhappy about it. I told the officer I wished to see the 





owner of the note. ‘That you can do very easy,’ replied he, ‘for he is at his 
lawyer’s, next door, waiting to hear from you. We will go in there, if you 
like.’ : 
I did not care to go in, but said I preferred to speak with him outside. 
We went accordingly to the place, and he was called out. ® 
‘If I manage to raise the money which is due you,’ I said, ‘is it understood / 
that you will not appear against me?’ 
‘Mr. Parkinson,’ replied the other, ‘1 have no wish to do you an injury. | 
vas pained to have to take this course to protect myself. If you can manage 
to return me the note, or to pay me the money, I shall not hesitate to say to 
the judge, that there has been a misapprehension on my part, and shall de- 
cline to appear against you.’ 
This was enough. I asked the officer if he would accompany me to my 
house. He assented, and we rode up togciher. ; 
Arriving there, we both went in. I left the officer in the parlor, and pro- 
ceeded in search of Alice. I found her in her room. 
‘Why, papa,’ she said joyfully, ‘ how early you’ve come home to-day.’ : 
‘ Alice!’ | 
s *What, papa.’ 
‘T want you to go to the savings bank, and draw out the money you have 
there.’ 
There tvas a look of mingled anxiety and terror, as her eye inquiringly 
met mine, while she uttered faintly: ‘All, papa ? 
‘All’ 
She went at once to her drawer, for tie bank-book. _ Rapidly she prepared 
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herself to go out. After the door was half-open, she turned and said: ‘ We ai 

could save six months interest, papa, by waiting two days.’ at 
‘We cannot wait; you must be sure to bring the money immediately to al 

my office.” Another moment and she had hurried away. i 
On the staircase I encountered Matilda. ‘Who is that knavish-looking jai! 

fellow in the parlor ?’ she said. aii 
‘A man that came up with me.’ ti 
‘Something has happened, I know: I am sorry,’ and she passed on. 4] 


It was two hours before Alice reached Wall-street, but she brought the 
money. She had some difficulty in obtaining it at first, as the rules required 
her to leave the book to be written up; but she stated her case so strongly, at 
that she succeeded in having this done at once. From this sum I immediately ti 
paid the balance of the note, and, accompanied by the owner, we proceeded to B 


the Tombs. There the judge was assured by the merchant that the charge 


had been made under a mistaken view of the circumstances, and that he pro- yt 
posed to withdraw it. He submitted toa slight reprimand for his precipitancy, ald 
and I was thereupon set at liberty. I had previously paid ten dollars to my 
companion of the day for his kindness in riding up-town and back with me. } 
Although the business-day was nearly over, I returned mechanically to my fi 
desk. There were two or three letters lying on it from parties I was at work iF 
for. I did not heed them. I sat for over an hour, anxious about nothing, 
thinking of nothing, dumbfounded, paralyzed. At last, mechanically I arose, t 
shut up my desk, and walked out. I paused on the corner of Wall and Wil- ane 
liam, on the very spot where several years before I met the President of the jate 
Bank of Credit, and talked with him about the failure of Wise and Company. ) i" 
Vacantly I gazed up and down the street. A rich broker was in the act of i 
getting into his carriage, in which his wife was waiting to drive him home. I 4 
thought how Florence, in the days of my prosperity, used sometimes to come i 
for me. | 
The people were fast leaving the street, while I stood idly looking on. My at 
attention was at that moment excited by hearing my name pronounced in a A 
conversation between two or three gentlemen, who stood on the steps near {| 
where I was. Suspicious and sensitive, it seemed as if my hearing was 


doubly acute. 

‘What a damned old scoundrel he’s got to be!’ said one. 

‘That ’s a fact,’ said another. 

‘Dear me, dear me, I can’t think it possible,’ added a third, ‘ he was always 
considered such an honorable man.’ 

‘I can’t help that,’ said the first voice. ‘Loomis says he’s been in the 
Tombs all the morning — he and Devine, for swindling ; and when he found he 
had to be put through, the old knave planked down the cash in less than no time.’ 

Two of the voices were familiar to me. I thought especially that I recog- 
nized that of the gentleman who ventured a word in my favor, but I had no 





desire to satisfy myself. I did not turn round, but started swiftly for my house. i 
I saw nothing, heard nothing, noticed nothing. Arriving at my home, I ha 

brushed past Alice, ran up-stairs to my chamber, locked and bolted the door, ie 

threw myself on the bed, and cried — cried piteously as children cry. — = 
VOL, LIX. 13 | i; 
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THE BATTLE-GROUND OF TIPPECANOE. 





BY REV. ALEXANDER CLARK. 


In all the Great West, there is not a richer or more beautiful region than 
the valley of the Wabash, in Indiana. It was a lovely morning in June, when 
we arrived at Lafayette, a busy little city in Tippecanoe county, on our home- 
ward route from the Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 

Ascertaining that the celebrated Battle-Ground of Tippecanoe was but a few 
miles farther north, immediately on the line of the rail-road, we resolved at once 
to visit the spot. But as the next train of cars in that direction would not be 
due for several hours, and knowing that our time was limited to that single day, 
in that portion of the State, we found it would be necessary to engage a private 
conveyance, or else go a-foot, to the battle-ground, where there would be am- 
ple time to make observations, before the arrival of the first train, bound for 
the lake-end of the State. We chose the latter mode of travel, and were soon 
on our solitary way, stepping over the ‘ties’ of the road, beneath a hot sum- 
mer’s sun, from whose scorching rays our umbrella was but a flimsy shelter. 

Almost any arrangement of terrestrial surface affords a more comfortable 
promenade to a pedestrian, than the unballasted track of a railroad. The 
cross-ties, to which the iron rails are fastened, are just a trifle too close toge- 
ther to gauge ordinary steppings ; and to step on every alternate one, is about 
a trifle-and-a-half too long a stride for graceful walking. However, as on most 
such thoroughfares, there was a smooth and inviting little foot-path close along- 
side the main track ; and, in some places, occupying for a few furlongs a kind 
of betweenity, with an iron rail on each side. This was its location more espe- 
cially where the ‘ties’ were partially covered by the black loam of the valley. 
There was a blending of two roads here: one the great iron high-way for the 
ponderous engine, and its mighty train of swift and roaring cars, burdened 
with the products of the thousand fertile fields, or with hundreds of human 
beings ; the other, a tiny, narrow path, bordered with delicate flowers, and 
fringed with verdure, whereon were tracks of little bare feet, which had hur- 
ried to the summer-school, in the white school-house, in the woodland, not far 
away. Along this pleasant path we journeyed for two hours, through exten- 
sive meadows of tall grass, wide fields of blossoming clover, and broad acres 
of young corn, in which the farmers were busy that day ploughing and hoeing 
the promise of a great harvest. Here and there we observed a fine horse in 
harness, at rest, or grazing in the shade of a mulberry-tree, numbers of which 
stood at refreshing intervals throughout the vast corn-field. 

The hills on either side of the river are low, and densely covered, from their 
summits even down to the water’s edge, with trees and bushes; the young 
leaves forming, on the distant slopes, a comely vesture of living green, which 


rustled in the gentle breeze, as if dame Nature were really vain of her gay 
attire. 
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Leaving the cultivated bottom-lands, we crossed the Wabash on a long 
wooden bridge, elevated some thirty feet from the surface of the water. Be- 
yond the bridge — which is located about mid-way between Lafayette and the 
battle - ground — the railroad diverges from the river, and leads through a 
dense forest, in which we observed a preponderance of white-oak, walnut, 
locust, and beech-timber. 

Just as we were leaving the bridge, and were about entering the woodland, 
we chanced to see an Irishman, shading himself behind his rude shanty, at a 
little distance from the road-side. Desiring some information in regard to the 
probable distance to the place of our destination, and wishing to engage in a 
social conversation for a moment, even for the sake of making a new acquaint- 
ance by the way, we accosted him: 

‘How far to the Battle-Ground of Tippecanoe, Sir, if you please ?’ 

*Sir-r ?’ 

‘How far to Tippecanoe ?’ 

‘No, Sir-r — whiniver we’s would be afther goin achross, we can ford the 
river below, jist; or else we walk oover on the bridge, forninst. Yis, indade, 
Sir-r, we would be afraid ov tippen oover in a canoe, Sir, an’ it’s well ye may 
say that!’ 

Not feeling quite certain whether Pat had ever heard of Tippecanoe, or 
whether he meant to amuse himself at our expense, we thought it best to quiz 
him no more; and thanking him for the valuable information he had afforded 
us, we passed on. 


The woods in June! How full of music, how rich in beauty, how redo- 


lent in fragrance! The birds sang from every bough ; the leaves laughed and 





whispered, and whispered and laughed — the little fairy flirts ! — at every inno- 
cent zephyr that murmured through the groves ; the odors of a thousand open- 
ing flowers made the air sweet and invigorating as it came into the lungs pure 
and fresh from heaven. There is an exhilarating influence that comes right 
home to the heart, when we linger in the dear old woods and let our thoughts 
wander off amid the leaves or down to the humble wild-flowers that skirt the 
margin of the quiet river, or away up among the singing-birds, to take lessons 
of love and content from the carols they sing all the day long. Such soul- 
excursions are always blessed. Our walk through the woods of the Wabash 
Valley was one of peculiar delight, and its tender teachings shall be cherished 
remembrances forever. 

Soon we approached the Tippecanoe River, a small stream coming down 
from the prairies of the north. The rail-road leaves the main valley at the 
bridge above alluded to, and crosses the Tippecanoe River some two miles from 
its confluence with the Wabash. 

We were now in sight of the great battle-ground. Immediately before us, 
on a little rise of wood-land to the left of the road, is a grassy ridge, running 
parallel to the tiny river at its base, and thickly set with oaks. That is the 
battle-zround. A neat wooden fence surrounds an area of some ten acres, and 
in this inclosure, then an unbroken wilderness, on the ever memorable seventh 


of November, 1811, the great battle was fought. It was a desperate struggle. 
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On the one side were the whites, many of whose relatives and friends had been 
murdered by the enemy now concealed by hundreds in their very midst. And 
these cruel outrages were now to be avenged. There was no claim for pity, no 
desire for reconciliation on the part of the brave soldiers of Harrison. The foe 
was now within reach, and must be vanquished. 

On the other side were the savage and persecuted citizens of the forest. 
They felt the whites to be the aggressors, coming in pomp and power to drive 
them from their rivers and hunting-grounds. Such an enemy, seeking their 
lands and their lives, the Indians were resolved to defeat and destroy, even to 
the bitter end. All their savage nature was aroused, and they determined to 
conquer or die in the attempt. It was a life-struggle with them, and they were 
wild with hatred toward the pale faces, and thirsted for their blood. 

Many different tribes were confederated in this war against the whites. 
Tecumseh, a Shawnee chief, was the leader in uniting the tribes of the north- 
west in opposition to the people of the United States, although he was not pre- 
sent in the battle, and took no part in the engagement. The loss was heavy on 
both sides ; but victory turned in favor of the whites, and the Indians were at 
length completely routed. Here General Harrison distinguished himself as a 
warrior ; and the name ‘ Tippecanoe’ associated with him ever after, even down 
to the time of his triumphant election to the Presidency in 1840. The appel- 
lation was uttered in campaign speeches, and echoed in song throughout the 
land. 

Now, these western lands are the homes of thousands of noble-hearted free- 
men — recognized as a part of the nation’s best citizens — the farmers of 
Indiana. School-houses and dwellings almost innumerable have taken the 
places of the Indian wigwams of other years. Where once the wild war- 
whoop rang through the dark forests, now are heard the hymns of Christian 
live and fellowship. What a wondrous change! 


All happy days soon come to a close, and in the evening we were on our 
way northward to the distant prairie lands, convinced that ‘ riding on a rail,’ 
however disreputable it may appear, is better than walking on ‘ties,’ when 
speed and comfort are to be estimated in the traveller’s book of accounts. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Tuesis on Hosprtat Hycienr. By Vavcentine Morr Francis. 


. 

For several years past the subject of Hygiene has been a popular and 
public as well as a professional interest. It has long since been regarded as a 
test of civilization to provide for the sick, and take precautions against infec- 
tion and disease ; but, in modern times, sanitary laws have grown more and 
more practical and scientific. The water-privileges in our cities, the quaran- 
tine laws, the baths, gymnasiums, parks, dispensaries, and other public pro- 
visions to secure health, attest to the most careless observer, how vital is now 
considered the observance of those laws whereby cleanliness, recreation, exer- 
cise and remedial agents are amply provided. There is no branch of this great 
public interest of more importance than that which belongs to the establish- 
ment, organization and management of Hospitals. They are the best monu- 
ments of Christian civilization — the great schools of practical surgery 
and medicine — the blest asylums of suffering humanity, and the glorious 
monuments which Charity rears to Science. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that ‘ Hospital Hygiene’ should be assigned as a theme to a graduating member 
of a Medical College ; but when this subject was undertaken by a son of the 
late and lamented Dr. Jonny W. Francis, it fell into the hands of one whom 
daily experience, in his father’s house, had taught a comprehensive scope in 
the discussion even of professional subjects. Not content with treating the 
matter in its technical bearings, he became interested in the history of hospi- 
tals — undertook to trace their influence and analyze their philosophy as a 
branch of public economy and an object of private beneficence. The result 
was, from a mere medical treatise his essay expanded into an elaborate account 
and critical estimate of the Hospital as an institution, and all connected or as- 
sociated with it. His medical friends advised him to enlarge, revise and pub- 
lish the thesis ; and by a singular coincidence, he had no sooner done this, than 
the war for the Union made the subject thus accidentally discussed, one of im- 
mediate and universal inquiry and interest. The Sanitary Committee that has 
done and is doing so much for our wounded and invalid soldiers, originated in 
the necessity of an improved Hospital Hygiene. This handsome octavo sup- 
plies the very work to guide and encourage such labors for Sanitary Reform. 
It describes the most remarkable hospitals, compares the different modes of 
administering them, voints out the requisites essential to their usefulness, and 


indicates the greatest benefactors in this department of philanthropic science, 
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their means, methods, and success. There is so much anecdote, so many 
pleasing and curious facts, and so vivid a spirit of humanity in the work, that 
it will prove attractive to the general reader as well-as eminently useful to all 
directly or indirectly interested in the conduct or establishment of hospitals, 
the care of the sick, or the cause of the suffering. It is for sale in this city by 
Miter, MatrHews anv Ciassack, corner of Broadway and Eighth street. 


Tae Constitutional History orf ENGLAND SINCE THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE THE THIRD; 
1760 vo 1860. By Tuomas Erskine -May, C.B. In Two Volumes. Volume I. 
Boston: Crosspy AND NICHOLS. 


TnEseE are extremely good times in which to read such a book as this, and 
to trace through what stages, during the past century, British constitutional 
rights and British law have been strengthened and, so to speak, popularized 
Somewhat, too, may we trace in it of that enormous conviction of whatever 
British is, is right, which inspires so sublimely the soul of every real Anglo- 
Saxon, but which never becomes so vast as when the subject in hand is liberty. 
Whether the conviction will ever be rendered that humanity is perfect in pro- 
portion to its Anglicism, and that nations are good or evil in proportion to the 


. degree in which they benefit England, we know not; but certainly, their faith 


in the perfection of their constitutional liberty is something wonderful — cer- 
tainly, they have a very fair amount of the article which a nation should have, 
in which social liberty is so ridiculously circumscribed, and in which a narrow, 
national vanity prevents aught like a charitable cosmopolitanism. But for the 
book in hand, we have, however, much to say in commendation. A work of 
amazing industry, and well written ; treating the subject on the whole impar- 
tially, it will be found of great value, either for reference or general reading. 
Something, too, we must say of the dainty-tinted paper, the fair typography, 
and other outward adornments which fit it for a gift to any scholarly friend. 





Recorp or AN Osscure Man. Boston: Ticknor anp Fre.ps. 

‘Aux plus desherité le plus @amour. ‘To those who inherit least, the 
most love.’ Such is the motto of a work in which the author has ventured, in 
the form of a half-story, half-serious ‘ narrative,’ to find in the negro, conclu- 
sive proofs of intelligence, industry, and humanity, and to set forth the ro- 
mance and power which may lie latent in lives unknown to fame. Agree or 
differ as we may from the views tacitly or openly advanced in these pages, no 
doubt can remain as to the ability with which they are set forth; of the choice 
scholarship which has ripened the mind of the author, or the earnest thought 
and firm faith which lends a genial glow to the whole. It is a strong proof of 
merit that any work awakes alternate argument or approbation, in other words, 
makes us think, and this is the predominant characteristic of this ‘Record.’ 
We commend it therefore with a good will to all impartial thinkers, leaving 
them to draw their own deductions from the facts presented, many of which 
are striking enough. We have found it interesting and highly appropriate to 
the times on account of its bearing on the leading political and social question 
of the day. 
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Tue Corron Kixcpom. A Traveller's Observations on Cotton and Slavery in the Amer- 
ican Slave States. Based upon three former volumes of Journeys and Investigations 
by the same Author. By Freperick Law Otusteap. In Two Volumes. New-York: 
Mason Brortuers. 


Tnese volumes are a very interesting record of several journeys made by 
the author through the Slave States, and contain his observations of the prac- 
tical working of the ‘peculiar institution,’ with some rather startling deduc- 
tions as to the economy of slave-labor when compared with free. The work is 
especially worthy of notice on account of the evident accuracy with which it 
transcribes a great variety of conversations held with men of all classes in the 
Cotton States, and cannot be read but with profit by all who are desirous of 
learning the actual condition of things in the slave-region. 


MonTROSE AND oTHeR BioGrapsicaL Sxetcues. Boston: Sovute anp WILLIAMs. 

Very interesting gleams of half-forgotten history and biography are in these 
sketches; very pleasantly and ofttimes quaintly does the writer word his por- 
trait pen-picturings, so that we find ourselves promising unto ourselves from 
time to time, to read that page over again. Quite pleasant is the narrative of 
La Tour, a dashing French adventurer of the old time when adventurers were 
the great men of the world, relating his ups and downs, his rivalry with 
D’Autney, his winning the governorship of Arcadia by wedding D’ AuLNey’s 
widow, and his final ‘ evanishment.’ 

‘Thus this dubious Frenchman, coming to us through a dim, uncertain 
medium, was, for a time, troublesome to those noteworthy men, the Fathers 
of New-England; and so raised himself to clear visibility. Then fading away 
in the distance into dimness again, he at last altogether vanishes in the fog of 
London ; and our historette is ended, if not finished.’ 

Very interesting, too, are the sketches of Brumme.i, Samuret Jounson, and 
of James Granam, Marquis oF Montrose, who names the volume, and should 
therefore, ‘ by rights,’ have come first. But we pray you, read it. *T is a good 
book, and one well worth the ‘ lucre,’ therefor demanded. 


Works or Cuarues Dickens. Household. Edition. With Designs from Dariey and 

Joun Gupert. New-York: James G. Grecory. 

We have two additional volumes of this beautifully illustrated edition on 
our table. They comprise the ‘Christmas Books,’ embracing those inimitable 
stories, ‘A Christmas Carol,’ ‘The Chimes,’ ‘The Cricket on the Hearth,’ 
‘The Battle of Life,’ ‘The Haunted Man,’ and ‘A Christmas Tree.’ If our 
readers have not yet taken our advice to make themselves owners of this 
edition, let them hasten to do so. 
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Once again, lectore benevole, O gentle ‘ Knickerbockerite!’ are we with thee, 
bearing a greeting for that month wherein ladies talk the least. These be 
storm-times, and war-times, the days wherein many flee unto the mountains, 
when the strong arm grasps the musket, as did the grand-sire of old; when 
the mother, in pride and in sorrow, sees the first-born go forth to battle; when 
the sister knits for the brother away in the camp, or writes long hours away 
to the lover, who is his friend. 

There is a fairy tale of a talking fountain. Dear reader, that fountain 
stands before ws now, as it does before the maiden writing to her lover. Its 
waters are black as those of Styx ; and, like the Stygian flood, are full of souls. 
It is the Ink-stand, which talks with a pen-tongue, and makes people hear with 
their eyes, just as clairvoyants see with their finger-tips. It is often a blessed 
fountain of healing in these days of heart-sickness, when homes seem sad. 
There they all sit, sister Anne knitting ‘ for the soldiers,’ cousin Mary deep in 
the mysteries of a mitten, which she intends to send to Harry —a /iteral mit- 
ten, mind ye, reader, for a symbolical anti-pop-the-question ‘mitten’ is the 
very last article on the face of the earth which that dear young heart dreams of 
giving him. And lo! there is a ring or a rap, a step without, and there en- 
ters one bringing a letter. A letter from the camp! actually from Aim, and 
a philopoena at that, for when the envelope-shell is broken, there come forth 
two kernels, one for either of the girls. 

It is almost a pity that these letters are sacred. Almost a pity that both 
the girls have the intuitive shrinking, which causes them to keep those stirring 
details of camp life, and its frequent wild ventures, and ‘ hair-breadth ’scapes,’ 
from our press. We have.seen letters full of such life, and fire, and warm 
manliness, as would show that going to battle is the bravest school for candor, 
earnestness, common-sense, ay, and the sweetest tenderness and pathos 
that ever man dreamed of. Well did old Sam Jonson, who knew human na- 
ture so well, regret that he had never served in the army. It perfects charac- 
ter, makes gentlemen; ay, and plain, no-nonsense men, better than all the 
seasons and seasoning of fast or fashionable life. 

And here we may say a word, as to what will become of ‘ the boys ’— Gop 
bless them ! — when the war is over. Many of them will go back to the count- 
ing-house and farm. But how with those who cannot? What became of 
them after the last war? Look over the family annals. There was uncle Jonn 
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Sita — he rose to be a lieutenant — he did n’t care about the retail business ; 
folks thought the army had spoiled him; he went ‘out West,’ and built 
Smithville, and became Governor Smuirx. Out West! There’s the field. Out 
in a free, brave country, where people ‘spread themselves ;’ the land for 
hearty, hardy adventurous men. Thank Gop that we’ve got a West! But all 
America is a West for some men, and the army will train many such for us. 
You never reflected on it, perhaps ; but that old Revolution, and the Last War 
put more spriag, and life, and go-ahead into the young men of America, and 
made them act and energize more vigorously, than any other social motive- 
power whatever. 

But bless Kyicx’s soul — we had quite forgotten the girls! As we were 
saying, they don’t like to publish those letters; nay, Cousin Mary is so un- 
commonly secretive that there’s a large portion of her letter which she shows 
to nobody. Girls, you lay them aside carefully — you will grow up — you 
will grow old — there will be marryings and buryings, and new names in the 
land; and some time, long years hence, some body will find in a garret, a bun- 
dle of dusty old letters — only think ! written by the great BLankx, when he was 
a soldier in the Great War! Then they will be given to some historical so- 
ciety, and used in a biography of the great BLanx ; and sister ANNE and cousin 
Mary will become ‘a sort of’ great themselves, by association. Queerer things 
have happened, ‘ye kno’! 

When the history of this war is well written, Knick hopes that he who 
does it will give ‘ample room and verge enough’ to the exertions made by the 
ladies in the good cause. Since this war-work began, he hath travelled ‘ some- 
dele,’ even from the ‘City of Penn,’ where chicken-salads and terrapin-stews are 
most daintily confected, unto Gotham, the land where dames disport them- 
selves at lunches, inviting one another thereunto, while their lords be ‘ down- 
town ;’ and so on to Boston clam-chowders, and the scalloped oysters, which 
do there mightily prevail. And what he hath seen in these towns of female in- 
dustry hath not been small. Scarce a parlor of evenings where there were not 
many signs that there were dames who fought and fenced right furiously with 
their needles, against Jack Frost, and other foes of the soldier. Some there 
were who threw down gloves right gallantly at the foe—good substantial 
gauntlets of cloth, which he doubts not were picked up with a right good will 
by many a dashing champion, who blessed the unknown sender of the ‘ hand- 
shoes.’ Some stitched away on dubious ‘inner-garments,’ generally of porten- 
tous size and wonderful thickness, as though for mighty sons of ANAK; or as 
if preparing such cotton armor as the Mexicans wore of old, against the darts 
of the Tchtout — but our pen refuses to attack the awful array of aboriginal 
vowels and consonants. Some—but who knows not what they are doing ? 
Every where, from the North to the Border, Knick found them busy as bees, 
high or humble, rich or poor, stitching and twitching away, with thread or 
yarn, doing ‘righte good service’ in the cause of the Union. 

Reader, when you next hear of the widow’s mite, recall the following, which 
Knick noted in Boston. There is a fair dame whilome of Gotham dwelling 
there, one doing right well in the ‘ good cause,’ to whom came one morning « 
very poor, very decrepid, very helpless old woman, whom she had met ‘ afore- 
time’ in the country. ‘I’m not of much account,’ Mrs. , said the old 
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lady. ‘I’m only a poor forlorn old critter, and can’t work; but I thought 
every body ought to do what little help they can for them poor fellows down to 
Washington. So I brought you four towels, and two old sheets ; they an’t o’ 
no great value, but I’ve got nothing else to give, and maybe they ’ll be o’ some 
use.’ To bring this humble gift, the poor old soul had travelled nearly fifty 
miles. Need Knick say, that the lady took this gift with unfeigned pleasure ; 
nay, more, she gave the poor woman a glad surprise by taking them to the 
‘Donation Committee,’ and obtaining for her one of the handsome diplomas, 
bearing the superb signature of its benevolent and active Presidentess, which 
are given to all who labor, or give any thing for the good of the army. Don't 
call it a small business, reader of ours; there was One of old, who when ‘a 
certain poor widow’ cast in less even than this, pointed with it the sublimest 
lesson of all time —that in the sight of Gop the poorest and humblest being, 
who works with all heart and faith and soul, is ranked in the splendid courts 
of heaven, yea, is set down in the realm of illimitable glory, as egual to any 
lord of earth, though he sweep onward with mighty armies, convulsing earth 
with glorious victories. 


He or she who would not ‘shovel up this mortal coal, in a wild fit of 
sublime ‘sensation,’ is respectfully, firmly, calmly, energetically, and lovingly 
entreated not to read the ‘ following tail’ of horror and bewilderment. As for 
the ‘man of mystery and che-ild of ker-rime,’ who ‘ indicted’ it, we can only 
say, that but we leave Ais fate to Ruapamantuus and Orcus. Wait till 
they ‘ketch hold on ’im’— ‘that’s all.’ 


@ne-Eyed Foe; cr, The Temple Triad of Cilietudlem. 


BY MRS. E, D. U. M. D. I. PARADISE O’THROWTHUS. 


CHAPTER FIRST.—THE DELUGE. 
‘Arno! kin it be? yes, it air, it air!’—WkrENDELL PuILuips, 


‘°T was a dark night. The winds howled madly through the rigging of the vessels 
that plunged about under the influence of the same, and wildly dashed their oaken 
brains out against the stony-hearted wharves, while their whole freight of human 
souls sunk to a watery grave, and died without a groan, rendering it necessary for their 
disconsolate relatives to seek after their mouldering bones by placing a piece of bread on 
the angry waves, and sprinkling a little quicksilver over it: the bread will then instantly 


‘Float away! float away! ’— (Popular Song) 
until it arrives at a point directly over the body, when it will remain 
‘ Stationary ! ’— ( Vide Nassau-street.) 


This experiment have been tried on several occasions, and always with the most flatter- 
ing success. For particulars, inclose one dollar to pre-pay return postage. But to re- 
sume our narrative. 

‘It was dark and gloomy. Only the weird song of the gloomy night-bat was 
heard, permeating the thick silence of that awful and terrific storm. The ships on the 


river’s bosom — but we anticipate; in fact, we have already spoken on that subject. 
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Erebus and Baccuvs reigned in sublime and awful grandeur over the scene ; not a leaf 
































stirred ; the drowsy note of the beetle was hushed, and the caterpillar sung no more ti 
from his mystic dell. Thick gloom hung like a night-wanderer over a Virginia fence, a 
under the influence of twenty-three gin cock-tails. ei 
‘Firz-HerBert MONTROSE DE FRANKINCENSE sat in morose indifference to the gay tl 
scene that was passing around him, gazing out upon the dark night, from his little a 


sanctum, in the seventh story of a lodging-house, in Wooster-street Place, and musing 
on the uncertainty of human events. a 

‘* Thus, thus! in point of fact, so it is — soit ever has been, since first I appeared 4 
on this little stage of life ; so are all our happiest dreams doomed to be dashed to atonis ; ‘ 
by the cold realities of life, and the heartless criticisms of an unfeeling world. Ah! 
horrid remembrance! Why did I follow her —- why pursue that graceful form for seven aif 
long blocks, in those awfully tight boots, only to find — O dire catastrophe ! —that she ai 
was a nigger! Darn her deceptive hoops! -— excuse me, ladies and gentlemen, if I am =I : 
profane, but in the agony of my despair, I must fain give vent to my overpowering i 
emotions. Hence, I repeat it, darn them! darn them — darn every thing that aided in 
the darned deception ; darn — oh! this too horrible!’ and our hero, clasping his head . © 
between his thin, pale hands, staggered into a chair, and gave vent to his feelings in an | 
outgush of sobs that shook the room from centre to circumference, and nearly dislo- i 
cated the joints of the chair, on which his slender form gracefully reposed. 

‘The strong man wept!’ ‘i i) 

‘He was suddenly aroused from his reflections by the whizzing of a missile past his 
ears. The next instant there was a tremendous crash, as of a falling aérolite, and the ' 4 
room was filled with a powerful odor. Passing his hand hastily across his eyes, Firz- a 
HERBERT MONTROSE DE FRANKINCENSE thrust his long bony fingers through his raven ; 
locks, and reconnoitred. By close observation, he discerned fragments of blue glass le 
scattered over the floor, in wild confusion, while his experienced nose told him that the 1 
offensive smell was whisky — Irish whisky. It was enough! Mad with rage, our hero i 
leaped forward to his open window. | 

‘* Ha!’ he shouted fiercely, as he peered into the darkness below; ‘be ye goblin a3 
damned, or be ye flesh and blood; be ye inhabitant of heaven or earth, or the waters ‘ 
under the earth; what I want to know is, who threw that bottle of whisky into my ii 
room ?’ 4% 

‘A low, fiendish chuckle, arising from out the Stygian gloom, was the only response at 
that greeted his quivering ears. . 

‘* Say, Rosrnson, is that you?’ 

‘* Ay —dog and villain —it is I; even I, Ropinson! What wouldst thou, my no- |; 
ble Fitz? Speak, caitiff, or I’ll blow you higher than a kite; say you will, Josry.’ i 

‘* What the devil did you throw that at a fellow for? Why couldn't you come up, . 


and let a fellow wet his vissle, eh?’ 
‘* Jest bekase I could n’t get in, old boy! Come down and open the door.’ 





















CHAPTER 





SECOND.—THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 





*O psHaw ! is that so? ’"— SHAKSPEARE. 





‘ Wuite the incidents narrated in the preceding chapter were in course of action, a 
solitary horseman might have been seen slowly winding his way down Canal-street. 
Pausing opposite a rookery, where a mysterious light was glimmering from a window, 
he dismounted. 

‘*Ha! ha!’ he chuckled; ‘I have found the spot at last!’ 

‘Then turning to his noble steed, he gave it a kick that started it off at a spanking 


eres 
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pace toward the North River. Arriving at the Hoboken ferry, it stuck its nose in at the 
ticket-office, frightening the individual who therein presideth; then dashing in, leaped 
into the water, hysterically remarking, ‘ Three cents in!’ and sunk to rise no more. 

‘Meantime, the mysterious stranger, had strode up to the window where the light 
had been seen, and was industriously engaged in deciphering some cabalistic hiero- 
glyphics, which he observed gleaming dimly through the curtain. He found at last, 
that by reading them backward, he arrived at the solution of the mystery, which was 
the object of his pilgrimage hither. 

‘!REIB REGAL.’ 

‘Overjoyed at this discovery, he thrust his hand cautiously into his pocket, drew 
forth a silvery weapon, and boldly rushed into the interior of the apartment. Dashing 
his weapon down upon the counter, he demanded, in thunder-tones : 

** Ein glass lager!’ 

‘A wrinkled crone, who tottered under the burden of nigh ten-score years, rushed 
slowly up to the opposite side of the counter, and seizing the silvery weapon, eyed it 
suspiciously. Then she bit it with her sharp tooth, and pushing it angrily away, re- 
marked : 

‘* Nicht qut. ’S ist ein falsches Stiick !” 

‘The stranger was thunderstruck! Black in the face, he strode madly forth, and 
disappeared in the distance. 

HE CATAST! 


‘Hr hi’ad a donkey vot vould n’t go.’——- PopE. 


‘Meantime, our hero had not been idle. Hastening down to the street-door, he 
flung it open, and rushed forth. It was broad day-dight. The robins chirruped blithely 
in the tree-tops, and the lambs were skipping gayly over LispENARD’s Meadows, toward 
sun-down. Our hero surrendered himself to the delicious influence of the scéne, and 
his mind was filled with sweet and dreamy visions of love and bowers of delight. He 
was not long permitted to meditate, however. A rude voice accosted him, in tones that 
sent a pang of remorse to his heart, and gruffly inquired : 

‘* Black y’ bo-o-0-ts ?’ 

‘*Go to——!’ was the undaunted response of our hero. 

‘[Our pen is a member of the Baptist Church, and refuses to say where the youth was 
requested to go. Suffice it, that the thermometer is there supposed to be permanently 
located at ninety-six degrees. | 

‘The courageous remark was overheard. ANGELINA JANE confronted her Fitz, and 
fell shrieking into his arms. 

CHAPTER POURTEH.— 


‘He whispered that he loved me.’— J. BuCHANAN. 


‘READER, our task is nearly ended. If you have followed us through our tedious 
narrative, as far as this our closing chapter, you will not need to be told that the re- 
mainder of the history of the characters we have introduced is clearly indicated by the 
thread of intricate events which we have succeeded, much to our delight and surprise, 
in unravelling. Need we add, that the beautiful ANGeLIna JANE was wedded to the mys- 
terious stranger; that the stranger proved to be the long-lost son of the old hag in 
Canal-street ; that Firz-HerBert DE FRANKINCENSE met the reward of his nume- 
rous crimes on the gallows; that the villain Rospinson was reformed, and became a 
dealer in oyster-stews, in Fulton Market ; and that that is all? We trust not. Reader, 
adios ! 

‘Finis. 
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We should regard it as rank ‘lese-majesty’ of friendship, should Knick 
forget to thank the ‘many kind friends and true,’ who have, during the ‘ trial- 
times’ of late months, stood ‘so faithfully by their old favorite. To all who 
have, by genial letters, kind greetings, and merry ‘ quips and cranks,’ cheered 
us on and aided us in preparing for them our monthly feast, we return grateful 
thanks. And we pray you be not backward in communing with us. Pleasant 
is it in the sanctum, when ‘our youth’ enters, bearing letters from many lands. 
Therein we read, ‘as in a magic glasse,’ the fates and fortunes of many a 
stanch ‘Knickerbockerite,’ it may be ‘in climes ayant the saut sea,’ perhaps 
even here in merrie Gotham, but all dear to us, all welcome to a place in this our 
Gossip, wherein, as around that famed high table in Le Jloyen de Parvenir, good 
fellows and gay dames chat and laugh in silvery tones, ‘year through year.’ 
‘Mass! but ye are welcome!’ Even as we write, comes a portly, jolly, stout, 
winking-eyed envelope ; ‘a merry man, my masters,’ as we do verily opine, whe, 
his surtout taken off, reveals the following ‘screed: ’ 


Che Deacon Promoted. 


‘Tuts was the way of it. You see, ‘ Old Lives’ and ‘Srp’ started out just before 
Thanksgiving, for a shooting-match — more common a few years ago than now — about 
six or seven miles from here, off on the Cheshire road. They had but one gun be- 
tween them, and they agreed to use it ‘jintly,’ as Captain Currie would say. Well, 
they got to the place where the shooting-match was to come off, and had a few shots 
each without any return for the money expended ; either because the chickens were too 
far off, or the quantity of cider-brandy they had imbibed prevented their getting a good 
sight at the game. They were determined to have some poultry for Thanksgiving, some 
way or other, either by fair means or foul, even if they had to blaze away at the ten- 
unts of some of the numerous farm-yards they passed ; though that was dangerous, and 
might be expensive business. After once more refreshing themselves, a bright idea 
presented itself to the mind of Old Lines, whereupon he said to his companion: 
‘Sip, I have it!’ 

‘Srp was a little startled by the abrupt remark, but he was courageous enough to 
ask : ‘ Where is it?’ 

‘* Where ? never you mind, Sip; you know old Deacon Hottey keeps a tavern, 
about two miles from here. Let’s go and try some of his poultry.’ 

‘Now, the reason old Hotiey was called ‘ deacon,’ was because he mixed so many 
hard words — sometimes called profane — in his every-day speech, that his neighbors, 
und the frequenters of his tavern, declared him entitled to the appellation. Sip agreed 
to the proposal of his friend, and after arranging who should carry the gun, and who 
the ammunition and provisions, (the latter mostly in a wooden bottle, common in those 
days,) they started for the ‘deacon’s. They were jolly companions at all times, but the 
frequent tipping of the wooden bottle made them more ‘jolly’ than usual, and when 
they got to the ‘ deacon’s, they felt as though they had been going up-hill all the way ; 
but Lrygs had not disclosed his project to Sip, and Srp was not disposed to ask any more 
questions than necessary, in their present state of fatigue. Finally, just before they 
reached the house, Lines says: ‘Srp, load your gun, and load her well!’ 

‘Sip obeyed orders, and put in a good charge of powder, and a handful of buck- 
shot, and announced himself ‘ all ready.’ 

* “Now, let me load her,’ says Lines. 

‘* What for?’ says Sup, ‘I tell you she’s already loaded.’ 
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‘* Never you mind,’ says Lines, ‘7 want to know’s she’s loaded.’ 

‘Sip handed him the gun, and he put in about the same quantity of powder and shot. 

‘* Now, Srp, mind you, when we get to the deacon’s, you ask him how much he will 
charge you for a shot at his flock of poultry, and let you have all you kill. I know the 
old cuss; he thinks more of his chickens and turkeys than he does of the rest of his 
family, and of course he won’t let you shoot. Never you mind, we haven't got any 
game to-day, and we must have some for Thanksgiving. If he refuses to let you fire, 
we will go into the bar-room, and have a little of his old ‘red-eye,’ and Ill manage 
him. You stand your gun up in the corner 


, careless-like, and after we have had our 


‘ 


swig,’ you go out into the yard for an observation.’ 
‘Sip could not appreciate the joke that he knew was to come, although he felt it 
was coming, for Old Lines seldom failed. 

‘The ‘deacon’ met them at the door, a not very common occurrence for him at that 
time of the day, and cordially greeted them. 

‘A drink all around made them congenial, when Sip commenced his negotiations, as 
instructed by his superior, and finally offered the deacon three shilling for a shot at his 
poultry. The deacon felt indignant — insulted ; he would not have his poultry fired at 
for twenty-five dollars, and he would shoot any man that would do it. Those chickens 
and those turkeys he was fatting for Christmas, and he would not have one of them 
killed before that time for any money. 

‘During the conversation, Srp stood his gun up carelessly in one corner, walked to 
the bar, emptied his glass, and suddenly walked out the door. Lines saw him go, and 
intimated to the deacon that the last few drops in that glass were too much for Sip, and 
he would play a trick upon him. 

‘ Pointing to the gun, he said to his host: ‘ Deacon, see here, Ill draw the charge 
out of that ere gun, and when he comes in you make a bargain with him for a shot. 
that’s all.’ 

‘* All right, old fellow ; give us your hand,’ says the deacon. 

‘* A joke’s a joke, says Lines. 

‘* True, that’s so, you ’re right there,’ replied the deacon ; and Lines went to work 
and withdrew a heavy charge of buck-shot and powder from Sip’s gun, and set it back 
in the corner, in the same position as he found it, at the same time giving a significant 
nod to the deacon, as much as to echo his ‘all right.’ The host treated Lines on the 
strength of the joke, and he had but just emptied his glass as Sip came in, who, aware 
that Lines was one ahead of him on drinks, took up his gun, as if about to leave, when 
the deacon called out to him: ‘I say, friend, what did you say you would give for a 
shot at them fowls out there ?’ 

‘* Well, if you will get them all together up in the corner, and let me have what | 
kill the first time, I’ll give you three shillings: my gun is loaded, and I'd like a chance 
at ’em.’ 

**T'll tell you what "tis, friend, you may pull your trigger on ‘em once, and only 
once, for three shillings, and have what you kill; but if you miss ‘em, you must pay 
me a dollar, and I only allow it just for the fun of the thing.’ 

‘* Done,’ says Srp, ‘that’s all I want to do it for, but you must ‘ shoo’ ’em up in the 
corner, where I can have a fair sight at ’em.’ 

‘So the deacon and Old Lines went out in the yard, and drove the chickens and 
turkeys up in the corner of the yard, and Sip primed his gun. It had an old flint-lock, 
made before percussion-locks were So common, but he was not long about it, however, 
and stepping out the door, rested his piece on a rail-fence for a better aim, As soon as 
the word was given, and he could steady himself, he pulled the trigger —‘ fizz-z,’ it went. 
and ‘bang!’ Srp, either from the recoil of the gun, or from over-excitement, la) 
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sprawling on the ground, nine chickens and two turkeys were: sacrified, and a general 
scattering took place among the flock. Old Lines expressed, in emphatic words, his 
astonishment, and the deacon swore terribly; and when he accused Lines of trickery, 
his only reply was : ‘ You saw me draw the charge, and how the d —! did I know there 
was another charge in the cussed old gun ?’ 

* As soon as Sip recovered his equilibrium, he picked up as much of the game as he 
and Lives could carry, and invited the host to a drink from the wooden bottle, request- 
ing him to treat his next guests to a Thanksgiving dinner from the poultry left behind. 

‘The deacon’s expressions, in relation to the affair, were so far from chaste or po- 
lite, that from that time his appellation among his acquaintances was changed from that 
of ‘deacon’ to ‘ parson,’ by which title he is known by all the frequenters of ‘ Henroost 
Tavern.’’ 


The above is given, be it observed, ‘solely on the grounds of morality.’ 
Don’t cheat lest ye be cheated. ‘There’s the rub.’ ‘And further this depo- 
nent sayeth not!’ 


A Leak from Modern Pistory. 


Mr. Tuomas Davis was a young lawyer, possessed of enough property to 
render him satisfied with the number of clients allotted to him by fortune, 
whatever that number should chance to be. A pretty, loving, lovable wife, 
a pleasant house, and a good cook, combined with excellent health and a cap- 
ital digestion, to render Mr. Davis a happy man, in a degree, far beyond that 
enjoyed by ordinary mortals. 

But no man here below is perfectly happy for any length of time ; and, one 
day, one source of his beatitude, his ‘good cook,’ turned up in a ‘new and 
astonishing character,’ as they say in theatre-bills. 

Mrs. Davis’s grand Southern connections, the Setons, had signified their 
intention of visiting her; and this intelligence having become known down- 
stairs, half-concealed growlings and grumblings might have warned a person 
more alive to portents than Mrs. Davis, that Brincer was preparing for a coup). 

Well, the Serons came in the afternoon, and were to stay until the next 
afternoon. Bripcer excelled herself in the evening and the morning meal, 
and the guests were loud in praise of her handiwork: but when Mr. Davis left 
the house after breakfast, to wend his way to his office, he was recalled, ere he 
had proceeded many steps, by the voice of his wife. 

‘Tom!’ said she, in an agitated whisper, ‘O Tom! Bringer says she won't 
cook another meal in the house unless we agree to give her a dollar a month 





more, and to keep her for six months 

‘She can’t get it that way,’ interrupted Mr. Davis. 

‘But, Tom, the Srrons are here, you know, and they mst have dinner, and 
what shall we do?’ 

‘We'll see,’ quoth Tom, and walked down-stairs, 

‘What is the matter, Brincet?’ said he. 

Now, Bripcet knew her master to be a very quiet man who never meddled 
in domestic affairs, and she stood in no awe whatever of him. So her answer 
came glibly and resolutely enough. 
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‘Well, sur, it’s just this; Marcarer O’Donanve gets ten dollars a month 
at Tracy’s, and I’m worth every bit as much as she is; and if I can't get it 
here, I know where I can.’ 

‘But, Bripcet, we’ve company here now. You wouldn’t leave us nov, 
would you ? 

‘Well sur, they ’re your company, not mine — and it’s little I care whether 
they get any dinner or not. Any how, give me my price, or let me go,’ re- 
sponded Brincet, in a decidedly dictatorial tone. 

‘BrivcGet,’ said Mr. Davis, in a mild, subdued, and quietly appealing man- 
ner, ‘ Brincet, after Mrs. Davis’s kindness to you, cow/d you have the heart to 
leave her without any dinner for our guests ?’ 

‘Yis, sur,’ said Bripcet shortly. 

‘Then you want a dollar more a month ?’ 

‘Yis, sur.’ 

‘Let me see,’ said Tom, in a musing tone, and taking out his pocket-book, 
your month is up on Thursday fortnight : 

‘I want the dollar from to-day,’ interrupted Bringer, triumphant in the 
success of her coup. 

‘But you insist upon the increase from to-day — that will cancel the en- 
eagement. Bripcet, here’s your money up to to-day. If you an’t out of the 
house in half-an-hour, [’ll have you taken out by the police!’ 

And Mr. Davis, lighting a cigar, sate him down upon the kitchen-table, 
and took out his watch. 

Poor Bripcet! an engineer hoist by her own petard, she had dug up 
war-hatchet, and been cut down by it herself. 

Vows of vengeance, schemes of resistance founded on ‘her month’s not 
being up,’ entered her mind — but the passive figure with the time-piece in his 
hand, appalled her. She sat herself down, and made up her mind to stay her 
month out — she looked toward the kitchen-table, and arose, and fidgeted 
about 


‘Only ten minutes more,’ said an inexorable voice, and BripcGet put on her 
bonnet and fled. 

Mr. Davis stopped on his way to his office to order a dinner from a restau- 
rant, and was all day in that frame of mind which the performance of a good 
action induces in a conscientious person. 

The next day, an Exile of Erin standing six feet two in his boots, entered 
Mr. Davtis’s office. 

‘Is Mr. Davis in?’ said he. 

Mr. Davis blandly acknowledged his identity. 


‘I’m Brincet PEeNoyer’s cousin,’ was the next observation of the gentle- 
man from Ireland. 


‘Ah!’ said Mr. Davis, politely, ‘you don’t look very much alike for such 
near relatives.’ 


‘You're a purty man,’ roared Brivcet’s cousin, breaking out all upon a 
sudden, ‘to frighten a poor, lone woman like Bringer, out of your house. It’s 
mighty bould you are wid a faymale; and I’ve just come to give yes the most 
complate bating that iver ; 
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*That’s right, W1tttam, come in; I want you,’ interrupted Taomas Davis, 
looking toward the door. 

Brivcet’s cousin stopped and looked around to reconnoitre this addition to 
the enemy’s forces. Seeing nobody, he turned with the conviction that he’d 
been humbugged — and saw Mr. Davis standing with a revolver in his hand. 

‘If you’re not out of my office by the time I count three,’ observed he 
urbanely, “what’s inside of this will be inside of you.’ 

Now an Irishman dreads cold lead; a tap on his head does him good — it 
rather quickens and enlivens him than otherwise; but a bullet in the digestive 
organs can not be cured by a sticking plaster — and therefore, by the time that 
Mr. Davis had got as far as ‘I’ve given you fair warning! One! Two!’ he 
was alone in his office. 

The hall being dark, and the stairs being inconveniently near the door for a 
person making a hurried exit, a bumping sound, as of a heavy body proceeding 

with considerable velocity down a staircase, immediately arose. 

Out of the office opposite popped a gentleman. He took a look down the 
stairs, and then one at the pistol. 

‘Ah!’ said he, ‘frightening a client.’ 

He was a lawyer, and used to such things. 

‘ Jones, just see if this pistol is loaded.’ 

Jones tried it carefully. 

‘As empty as Judge Biank’s head,’ was his verdict. 

‘Just recollect that.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Jongs, and retired into his den. 

In about an hour, a gentleman in metal buttons and a blue cap requested 
Mr. Davis’s attendance at Court, whither he proceeded, accompanied by his 
witness. 

Bripcet’s cousin had made a charge against him of an attempt to kill; but 
the innocent state of the shooting-iron having been proven, Briperr’s cousin 
was non-suited and laughed at. 

Thereupon Mr. Davis took Ais innings, and made a counter-charge of threat 
to assault and batter; and Bripcer’s cousin was ordered to find a surety in the 
sum of fifty dollars, that he would keep the peace toward Mr. Davis. 

So, under the convoy of an officer, he travelled about for several hours, 
before he could find a fellow-countryman, who would consent to risk such an 
amount on his peacefulness; and when, at length, he was set free from legal 
toils, he departed, bruised both in body and in mind, a sadder and a sorer man. 

About a week after Bripcer’s cousin’s hegira down the staircase, Mr. Davis 
was returning home late one night, when a tall gentleman in a slouched hat, 
stepped from behind a tree and observed: 

‘I’ve got you now, you murdering villyan 

What the rest of this complimentary address might have been is unknown ; 
for Mr. Davis happened to be carrying in his hand an apoplectic walking-cane ; 
and recollecting the Irishman’s advice to his son, ‘When you see a head hit it,’ 

smash came his stick upon the orator’s cranium, who immediately assumed a 
recumbent position with great swiftness and in profound silence. 

When Mr. Davis reached his house, which I must say he did considerably 

out of breath, he lighted a cigar, and gave himself up to reflection — the result 
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of which was the entrance of a gentleman wearing a star, into the sleeping- 
apartment of BripGet’s cousin. 

Miss Penoyer’s relative was summarily haled to judgment — his prepos- 
sessing countenance exhibiting the adventitious adornment of various strips of 
black sticking-plaster. 

Being unable satisfactorily to account for these additions to his ordinary 
toilette, it was adjudged that they were caused by Mr. Davis’s stick, and 
BrinGet’s cousin was condemned to penal servitude for the sum of six calendar 
months. 

His reflections on being conveyed away, were not peculiarly satisfactory, if 
one may judge from his observations to the officer having charge of him. 

‘Faith!’ said he, ‘it’s little I’ve made out of that. First and foremost, me 
back’s not well yet from bumping down thim stairs. Thin I lost a day’s 
wages in getting Terry Matone to go bail forme. Thin I got me head shplit 
open, and now, I’m sent up for six months, wid the plisant prospect, after I get 
out, of having Terry Mauone take the fifty dollars he’s ped for me, out of me 
hide. He says he will, and he’s the boy that will do what he says. Musha! 
but it’s more profitable business I’ve been in, in the coorse of me life.’ 

And that’s the way, Bripcet’s cousin came to grief. 


CHoman’s Laugh. 


‘A woman has no natural grace more bewitching than a sweet laugh. It is like the 
sound of flutes on the water. It leaps from the heart in a clear, sparkling rill; and the 
heart that hears it feels as if bathed in the cool, exhilarating spring. Have you ever pur- 
sued an unseen fugitive through the trees, led on by her fairy laugh; now here, now 
there — now lost, now found ?’ 


Have you? Well, if so, you have run after sweet music, the silveriest of 
all silvern sounds ; the moltenest of all music, for surely none flows so lightly. 
‘ A woman’s laugh,’ saith Meister Kart in his unwritten book of ‘Tones by 
Mountains and Rivers,’ ‘is to her voice what honey is to a flower — the deli- 
cate beauty of beauty, the sweeter kernel of a dainty fruit.’ 

‘You can tell souls,’ says he, ‘ by voices, and the key to the voice is the 
laugh. A flirt, a coquette may hide her heartless folly in every way, but the 
initiated in tones who once hears her laugh knows her well. When such belles 
ring there is always a flaw perceptible. Of all sounds, the soulless laugh of a 
flirt at heart is the most intolerable. 

‘When a man is a fool, it always sounds in his laugh. Fools are more 
guarded in their laughter, more afraid of letting it out than wise men. Espe- 
cially the shrewd fools, the wary ones — the fools who think themselves bravely 
wise, and who are often thought so by others, yet, who are, after all, often the 
most arrant fools in existence. Oh! the cackling, sniggering laughter of these 
men ! 

‘'T is a great gift, HuszrT mon amy, this of laughing honestly and cheerily, 
and one just as rare as a real good fellow. As for a good lady laugher, her 
price is above rubies and Etruscan vases, above golden dressing-cases placed on 
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malachite slabs ; yea, above all earthly gimcrackeries. I would go far, very 
far, to hear MALiBrRAN sing, could she be raised from the dead ; but further 
still, to hear the perfection of a soprano lady laugher, a lovely soul, falling at 
times from trilling sweetness down to the deepest abyss of contralto chiaros- 
curo! Such a voice I heard once in dreams, sleeping or waking was it? I know 
not. Or if it were the pealing laughter of a Giycera, a Dioné, a Lats or 
LaLace—some fair Greek shadow-girl — vanished from Corinth in the olden 
time!’ 


And having written this of old, he speaks once more unto us of that 
shadow-music of ancient days. 

‘Truly I have often thought, that could we sink deep into the very idea of 
that bright Greek-land ; drown all life in its flashing golden gleam, shadowed by 
emerald vine-leaves and the glossy darkness of the eternal olive — toe 
amid nymphs and lilies, Hytas darting downward in the foam. ‘ 

‘Lo! you there, reader, I have tasted the Amreet cup with those memories, 
and am drunk with the classic wine. I speak no longer — the Nymph speaks 
within me — the lovely Ma@nap of the burning eyes — the soul of inextinguish- 
able laughter — mad with the beauty of the mountain-streams — evoe Bacche ! 

‘Did I speak of Lats? At her name I am lost in loveliness. A mass of 
green and purple and sun-beams, vine-leaves and grapes clustering around, 
with young fauns laughing among them — their mirthful eyes gleaming from 
dark distances, and the warm rustling of the branches moved by their stirring 
the air. Sturdy oaks, weaving arches with their brown arms, bound with pointed 
savages of leaves that seem to strive to prick the golden-bellied grapes and suck 
their living wine. And patches and veins of blue sky gazing down upon 
Larpron, lying in a trance of indolent rapture, with young grape-leaves shading 
her brown hair, and the lithe green stalks bound about her arms — the striped 
snake-grass coiling about her ankles and brushing her snow-white limbs ; with 
a white dove, with a billet from Anacreoy, nestled upon her bosom, ‘ pecking 
wiih pink bill the pinker breasts.’ 

‘Ah! the dream —where wasI? Think you not, reader, that in those 
days, in that land, the human voice did not speak in deeper, stranger, sweeter 
winninger tones than man now hears? Where such loveliness blossomed and 
bloomed in limb and eyes, and wondrous harmony with nature ; where the 
acanthus leaf and the eternal grace of woman’s perfected form in sacred un- 
veiled beauty, foaming fountain and violet eyes were reflected in all things 
human, think you not that the Voice was then and there also a marvel? You 
who can raise shadows from the past by deep reverie in all art — raise again 
tlfe voices, and ye shall hear that their sweetness and power are divine. 

‘It is all coming again —it is not dead, but sleepeth. Pan is not dead 
among the mountains, the nymphs have not vanished, the dream of beauty 
shall revive, and the days of laughter amid the vine-leaves live again. voe ! 
Through long centuries of toil; through an age of science, the time, the sacred 
time of joy is coming when man and woman shall turn again to the shaded 
paths trodden of old, but now a thousand-fold more beautiful, when it will be 
worshipped once more — the Spirit of Primeval Beauty, the sacred mother 
Nature.’ 
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‘And the Dryad shall brush the dew from the thicket upon the mountain- 
side, the oak shall whisper again of love, the nymph be seen again in the foun- 
tain, ‘ loveliest nakedness in sparkling foam ;’ Love shall laugh over the blue 
sea; but the Dryad and Nymph and the Aphrodite will be fair humanity made 
perfect and strong —a prophecy fulfilled, of which the gentle dreams of old 


mythology were but a dim foretelling and far-off shadow. Through roving 
centuries of toil it is coming again.’ 





Gossip with READERS AND CorrEsPONDENTS.—<As we write, ‘late into the 
night,’ our mind recurs, ‘ever and anon,’ to the narrative of a dream to which 
we listened ‘ yestreen,’ from one whom to doubt were to doubt purity and truth 
itself. But what adream! What abysses of mystery, of strange involutions 
of life’s deépest, secret springs, shooting skywards from earth’s depths into 
rainbowed mists, phantom shadows, tender, fading hues, accompanied the while 
with wolian music. Such a dream, narrated by one who plays skilfully with 
language, as a sweet player on a harp, is something to strangely move the inner 
chambers of the soul with unwonted vibrations. Dreams !— what are dreams ? 
What are these wonderful spirit-keys which unlock the most forgotten secrets 
of the past? Do you remember, O reader! those words of Cartye: ‘The 
drop which thou shakest from thy wet hand, rests not where it falls, but to- 
morrow, thou findest it swept away. Already, on the wings of the north 
wind, it is nearing the tropic of Cancer. How came it to evaporate, and not 
lie motionless? Thinkest thou there is aught that Gop hath made, that is mo- 
tionless, without force, and utterly dead?’ Even so, reader, we may ask if 
aught in the whole unbounded range of thought, ever dies. Dies — nothing 
dies. The smile of the mother to the child, one day lang syne, rises again in 
the dream of the child grown old; it will be carried back again to her, some 
day after the ‘ parting of the ways’ of life and death — far into the courts of 


heaven. 


‘ We are such stuff as prEAms are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.’ 


Even as we write, we recall a poem on Dreams—on those which have 
passed away, which chimes well with these our musings. ‘ Place aux dames!’ 


Lost Dreams. 
BY HATTIE TYNG. 


‘Wuen first the glowing wine of life 

Flushed my young heart with rosy gleams, 
I reared within the future’s sky 

A fairy frost-work of bright dreams. 


‘The dreamy Palace all was built 
Of silver white and fretted gold, 
And net-works of bright pearls were seen 
When back the jasper Soot were rolled. 


‘Four stately ae had the dome, 
And to each pillar it was given 
To hold the arch where hung my dreams, 
Of Fame, of Friendship, Love and Heaven. 
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‘Within this court I gathered all 
Earth’s glowing hues to glad my eyes, 
All sunset’s colors — tropics’ tints, 
Night’s black and flame, and sea-shell dyes. 
‘And o’er these gorgeous tints I cast 
All of earth’s odors and its balms, 
Rich fruity smells and musky sweets, 
Pomegranate-blossoms, dates and palms: 


‘And music sweet to languishment, 
From thousand instruments was riven, 
And singer’s song, like Israret, 
Sweet minstrel of the Koran’s heaven. 


‘ As coming years gave new desires, 
More and still more life’s wine to sip, 
Its rosy color grew more deep, 
Till it seemed black upon my lip. 


‘ But still I raised the goblet high, 
Bound te know life, let what betide : 
Alas! I drained it all too deep, } 
Many with drinking less have died. 


«But I have lived, have lived to see ° 
My bright Dream-palace, shattered, torn, 
And one by one its pillars, walls, 
Arches and traceries downward borne. 


‘For many years the dream of Fame 
Hovered with flame-wings o'er my way, 
And every Northern night of life 
This bright Aurora turned to day. 


“It faded, and from out my life, 
Fame went with its enchanting lure, 
Now more to me than all renown, 
It seems to have a spirit poor. 


‘Purest of dreams was Friendship’s dream, 
Unseltish, trusting, and serene: 
I cherished it for weary years 
With chcicest care was ever seen. 


“It crumbled slowly from its place, 
As I learned life — and then it fell; . 
Falsehood and treachery and distrust 
Do the dread spoiler’s work full well 


“The dream of Love — no words can tell 
The magic splendor of its dyes ; 
’T was woven of no earthly hues, 
I stele its colors of the skies. 


* Life’s sweetest dream, life’s fleetest dream ; 
Oh! what can e’er the spirit move 
With joy — when from its depths goes out 
Life’s only light — the dream of Love? 


“I lived —though sad yet not despairing, 
Till in the rush of life was riven 
From out my heart its last, last hope; 
I lost at length the dream of Heaven. 


“I wept at first o’er Fame’s poor loss, 
It was not worth the sigh it cost ; 
Then wept for Friendship; now it seems 
A bubble, beside what I ’ve lost. 
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‘ Love’s loss was sad enough, Gop knows! 
The saddest loss but one ere given ; 
Its loss was joy beside my loss — 
Now that I’ve lost my dream of Heaven. 


‘Good Gop! how sad are these lost dreams ! 
Have pity, Father — Mother — give 

Some hope, some dream, e’en though it fade 
At last —- some dream that I may live.’ 


We might say much more on these ‘ Lost Dreams,’ gentle reader. Have we 
not by us the original manuscript of a poem on a lost and forgotten dream, by 
Justinus Kerner, which, as we were assured, was never published, and which, 
according to one ‘ Meister Kart,’ his way of thinking, is his best? Some day 
you shall have both original and a fair version thereof in the pages of 
Knick. - - - Tue annexed anecdote from a ‘hawk-eye—oway’ man gives 
a ‘powerful’ Malaprop : 

* Fort Madison, Iowa. 

‘Dear Knick : My plodding career has not infrequently been flecked with light 
emitted from the pages of your Magazine. Pray let me gratefully send to you a crumb, 
which whether or not suitable for ‘ the Table,’ will mayhap for a moment amuse you. 
When, many years ago, I was residing as an attorney-at-law in a Hudson River town of 
your glorious State, I was an assiduous attendant upon the political meetings of my 
county. In our party was a zealous old orator, a perfect Barkis at stump-speaking, 
and most successful in always satisfying his own most sanguine expectations, and 
withal a perfectly unconscious NapoLeon in mangling and murdering the Queen’s Eng- 
lish, or rather that of King Wiitiam. I recollect, that on one occasion his patriotism 
was more ebullient than usual as he inveighed against ‘the rascally Literary Cuts of the 
Democracy of New-York.’ I was perplexed. I had not lived long in the State. ‘ Lite- 
rary cuts!’ quoth I inwardly. ‘Have not the Whigs sent them as good cuts as they 
have given?’ But as the orator advanced, light gradually dawned upon my mind. The 
old man was battering our adversaries for having ordered the construction of so many 
costly Lateral Cuts from the Erie Canal. Your ‘ respectiful ’ D.’ 


‘D.’ must ‘cut’ and come again. - - - Tue ‘pint’ of the following 
story, be it observed, is its strict ‘ter-ruth!’ We are gifted with the art of 
reading character in handwriting, and observe much veracity in the ‘hair lines’ 
of our correspondent, while his J’s indicate great ‘correctitude.’ Listen, there- 
fore, to the ‘Legend of Levi Lapp, or The Heading to an Advertisement :’ 


‘A FEW years since, the writer of the following sketch was one of the editors and 
proprietors of a daily and weekly newspaper, published in one of the large towns of 
Western New-York. Ameng the numerous patrons of the paper was a man whom I 
shall describe as Levi Lapp, a carpenter by trade, and a very clever man in his way, 
but as the sequel shows, entirely unacquainted with the art which claims as its shining 
lights the names of Gutrempere and Favst. 

‘Having considerable Yankee adaptedness to one thing or the other, in the useful 
as well as ornamental line, Mr. Lapp had recently purchased the right to manufacture a 
patent pump, which he was very desirous of introducing to the public, through the 
columns of our paper. In other words, he wanted to advertise it, and in the course of 
conversation about the price and other details, mentioned to me that he would like a 
cut of his new pump inserted as a heading to the advertisement. I replied, ‘ Very well,’ 
and immediately asked, ‘Have you the cut here?’ He replied: ‘ No, but I have got 
one at my house, and will fetch it in.’ 
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‘In a day or two Mr. Lapp came into the office with a hand-bill, which he unfolded, 
and which contained a fac simile of the pump he was manufacturing. 

‘He said to me: ‘ Now you can get in my cut, and do so at once, for I wish to see 
it in print in your paper.’ 

** Where is your cut ?’ I asked. 

‘*On the bill,’ he replied, with all the seriousness of a post-captain. 

‘I then told him that it would require a block of wood cut by an engraver in the 
shape and likeness of the pump ; that this was called a cut or engraving, and that it 
would have to be used in the press, in connection with the types, to make up such an 
advertisement as he desired. I further told him who could do the job, and the probable 
expense — some fifteen or twenty dollars. 

‘ A bright idea appeared to influence Mr. Lapp, and he informed me that he thought 
he could do the job himself, and save just so much outlay. I told him if he could it 
would suit me equally as well; but I thought he would find it a trifle difficult. 

‘ We separated, and I saw no more of Levi Lapp for several weeks. In fact, I had 
forgotten all about the matter. One morning, bright and early, as I was busy at the 
desk, in came Mr. Lapp in a great hurry and bluster. He quickly explained himself, 
and said he had his cut finished, and had brought it as a heading to his advertisement. 

‘I said: ‘ Very well. Where is it?’ 

‘He answered : * Down-stairs.’ 

‘Without giving the matter a moment’s thought, I said to him: ‘ Bring it up.’ And 
he instantly left the room for that purpose. 

‘His back was hardly turned, however, before the thought struck me that he had 
rather a huge engraving for a paper of limited size like ours. And calling to the fore- 
man to see if I was not correct in my opinion, I turned again to the desk. 

‘The foreman was back in an instant, and I was soon aware that Levi Lapp’s bright 
idea had grown into giant proportions, and that the engraving or cut he had brought for 
our press was no less than a veritable wood-pump of full size, even to the pump-log, 
chain, crank and water-spout. 

‘Lapp was proceeding to bring his ‘ extended cut’ into our establishment, but at 
that very moment was deterred from executing his plan by the shouts and iaughter of 
the entire printing-office force, including the devil himself, who stood at the windows 
making merry at his expense. : 

‘The true condition of affairs slowly dawned upon Mr. Lapp’s vision ; and when in- 
formed that he had made a much larger ‘ cut’ than the present condition of the art pre- 
servative would justify, he hurriedly replaced his ‘ engraving’ on the wagon that 
brought it to our door and drove off, evidently making a greater ‘ impression’ in this 
way than the pump could, by any possibility, have made in our limited establishment.’ 


But ‘don’t larf,’ reader. Have we not known a married and ‘ wealthyish ’ 
woman ; yes, one who had ‘ been to skule,’ who inquired of us ‘if all the pic- 
tures in books were drawn with pen an’ ink, or how?’ Non omnes omnia pos- 
sumus — which, as we happen to know, signifies ‘ we can’t all catch ‘ possums,’’ 
and it is not given unto every one to be ‘a graver man.’ - - - IN our 
January Gossip we gave a musical little canzonet well adapted to song. In the 
same style is the following by Anna M. Anperson, of ‘ Bellevert,’ Kentucky : 


‘ Fosephine. 


‘In an island home, where the South-Sea winds, 
Through the leaves of the areca sigh, 
And the yucca’s white plume waves high, 
Where the incense afloat from the ever-green bowers, 
Mounts up to the tropical sky ; 
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Bloomed a beautiful child — 

Flower of the bright tropic wild, 

In the mid-ocean green, 
JOSEPHINE. 


‘ With a spirit as free as her own blithe air, 
Now dancing o’er lily-crowned lea, 
Joy-wild in the rapture of glee; 
Now pouring sweet notes on the lone forest aisles ; 
Or by the white-sanded sea, 
To the rhythm of the main, 
Trilling in sportive refrain, 
The echoes between — 
JOSEPHINE.’ 


WE ‘place’ the following as an awful warning to all grim, sulky, disoblig- 
ing ‘janitors.’ Doubtless there are many among our readers who suffer from 
such Cerberuses, for, be it made known to the reader who dwelleth not ‘in 
chambers,’ or has not an ‘orifice’ in some ‘ buildings,’ that all janitors are not 
of the model kind described in ‘Cecil Dreeme.’ Observe that we print this 
under the solemn assurance of a credible witness, that the event described 
literally took place, and —as we have elsewhere observed —is strictly true : 


‘®ur Janitor. 


‘Frontina the ‘Old Cemetery’ in our half-rural city, stood, many years ago, a 
large, ghostly-looking building known as the Medical College. It was not like your 
metropolitan institutions, thronged by large numbers of Ga.en’s children, but the 
patient professors read their well-thumbed lectures to a score or two of the matriculated 
yearly, and every spring a baker’s dozen or so emerged from its halls, titled and sheep- 
skinned. 

‘T have often wandered through the Anatomical Museum, gazing at the dirty 
plaster ‘ casts’ that were ranged above the cases, each labeled with the name of some 
notorious individual, whose only epitaph was a line of six linear feet. 

‘It was a perfect Golgotha, that museum, full of bones and preparations and hideous 
monsters ‘done up’ in alcohol, and stowed away in glass jars; then there were a few 
plates, illustrative of morbid anatomy ; thé meiancholy remains of a horse ; some stuffed 
birds, the work of an amateur taxidermist, and a pair of ugly-looking jaws, once the 
property of a formidable fish. But the rheumatic, palsied old janitor, Captain C ——, 
was, after all, the greatest curiosity that met the stranger’s eye as he entered that cheer- 
less building. People wondered why the faculty permitted him to remain ; visitors 
were treated with marked discourtesy by the flaxen-haired, dirty, snarling old fellow, 
and his remarks to the professors were disrespectful, nay, ofttimes insulting. Yet he 
seemed to be a morbid growth, the extirpation of which would be attended with much 
danger to that body corporate, and so they waited, hoping that death might soon effect 
a spontaneous cure. 

‘Class after class graduated, but still the janitor hobbled about, smoking his little 
black pipe, cursing his increasing infirmities, and snubbing his superiors. Among the 
students he had few friends; those who were wealthy purchased his favor by frequent 
bribes, until tired of his exactions, they either left the institution in disgust, or coolly 
submitted to the thousand petty annoyances that their disgrace gave rise to. 

‘The winter of 18 — came, and still the old janitor held his position, more sour, 
more disagreeable, more taciturn than ever before. He shunned the dissecting-room, 
a place he had always before loved ; and his unsteady step and blood-shot eyes gave evi- 
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dence of a fearful increase in his fiery potations. December twelfth, I remember it 
well! The night that ushered it in was freezing cold; the wind swept down heavy 
drifts of clouds from the north, and the pedestrian was blinded by the fierce, dry snow 
that was mercilessly hurled in his face. What a night in the college! The doors 
opened and shut heavily; a thousand iron hoofs seemed to clatter across the floor; loud 
shrieks were heard in the dissecting room, and fitful flashes of light fell from the win- 
dows upon the ground below ; then for a moment the museum was supernaturally illumi- 
nated, and all was still. The next morning search was made for the janitor. A keen, 
bright scalpel lay upon one of the tables in the professor’s dissecting-room ; long locks 
of flaxen hair were scattered about the floor; jars were upset, specimens spoiled, and 
all around us were evidences of a direful struggle. ‘ Foul play, I fear,’ said the pro- 
fessor of anatomy. ‘ Do you, gentlemen, know any thing of this affair?’ He was an- 
swered by a peal of demoniacal laughter that chilled our blood. Where did it come 
from — where? Every secret hiding-place was searched, but in vain. Again that laugh 
rang in our ears. ‘ We must look further,’ said the professor uneasily. ‘ Mr. C , 
lead the way to the museum.’ We entered, and there, astride the skeleton-horse, was 
the skeleton of our janitor. He seemed to leer at us as we stood aghast at the spectacle ; 
the old black pipe dropped from between his teeth, and we thought he attempted to 
dismount. Again that horrid peal of laughter, and we fled the room. 

‘Years have since passed. The mystery is yet unsolved, but strange voices make 
the rooms of that old building vocal upon every anniversary of this tragedy; and it is 
said that the Captain appears upon that night in desperate struggle with a dusky-looking 
figure, who holds in one hand a keen scalpel and in the other a bond, upon which is in- 
scribed in scrawling letters the name of our janitor. Witness thereuntol, —R. M. N.’ 





‘R. M. N,’ that is an ‘orful’ narrative, and one fit to make the hairs stand 
‘uprighteously,’ like ‘pills upon the pretful quorkupine,’ as —SHaksPEArg, 
we believe — tried to observe. Howbeit, we thank you ; ‘dank Jhnen,’ as our 
small stock of German enables to say in thanks, and ‘ desire better acquaintance 
of you.” - - - Hewho sends ‘7he Dutchman's Hen’ to ‘dear Old Knick,’ 
is ‘ow’re careful’ to disclaim credit for the invention of the story part thereof, 
giving to one Master Govcu, famed in Temperance, the glory. But we have a 
corner for you, notwithstanding, ‘Don Quonpaw.’ 


The Butehman’s Wen: 


OR FEMALE PERVERSITY. 





‘ Iv she will, she will— you may depend on ’t; 
And if she won't, she won’t — and there ’s the end on'‘t.’ 


‘ Once with an honest Dutchman walking, 
About his troubles he was talking — 
The most of which seemed to arise 
From friends’ and wife’s perversities. 
When he took breath his pipe to fill, 

I ventured to suggest, that will 
Was oft the cause of human ill; 
That life was full of self-denials, 
And every man had his own trials. 

‘’T is not the will,’ he quick replied, 

‘ But it’s the won’t by which I’m tried. 
When people will, I’m always glad, 
’T is only when they won’t, I’m mad! 
Contrary folks, like mine old hen, 
Who laid a dozen eggs, and then, 
Instead of sitting down to hatch, 
Runs off into mine garden patch ! 

I goes and catches her and lies her, 
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And back on to her nest I flings her ; 
And then I snaps her on the head, 

And tells her: ‘Sit there, you old jade!’ 
But sit she won’t, for all I say, 

She’s up again and runs away. 

Then I was mad, as mad as fire; 

But once again I thought I’d try her. 
So after her I soon makes chase, 

And brings her back to the old place. 
And then I snaps her a great deal, 

And does my best to make her feel 

That she must do as she was bid; 

But not a bit of it she did. 

She was the most contrariest bird 

Of which I ever saw or heard, 

Before I ’d turned my back again, 

Was running off that cursed hen. 
Thinks I, I’m now a ‘ used-up’ man: 

I must adopt some other plan. 

I’\l fix her now, for if I don’t, 

My will is conquered by her won’t! 

So then I goes and gets some blocks, 
And with them makes a little box; 

And takes some straw, the very best, 
And makes the nicest kind of nest. 
Then in the nest the eggs I place, 

And feel a smile upon my face 

As I thinks, now at last I’ve got her, 
When in this little box I’ve sot her; 
For to this little box I did 

Consider I must have a lid; 

So that she could n’t get away, 

But in it, till she hatched, must stay. 
And then again once more I chase her, 
And catch, and in the box I place her. 
Again I snaps her on the head, 

Until I feared she might be dead ; 

And then, when I had made her sit down, 
Immediately I claps the lid on. 

And now, thinks I, I’ve got her fast, 
She’ll have to do her work at last. 

No longer shall I stand the brunt 

Of this old hen’s confounded won’t! 

So I goes in and tells mine folks, 

And then I takes mine pipe and smokes, 
And walks about and feels so good 

That ‘ would n’t’ yields at length to ‘ would.’ 
And as so oft I’d snapped the hen, 

1 take some ‘ schnapps’ myself, and th 
I thought I’d see how the old crettur 
Was getting on where I had set her; 
The lid, the box so nicely fits on, 

I gently raised — dunder and blitzen ! — 
(Give me more schnapps and fill the cup!) 
There she was sitting -- standing up!’ ’ 


Bohumira. 


Stow ty your cheeks are flushing, blushing, glowing, 
Slowly you raise to mine those wondrous eyes, 

Which like young fountains fresh from ice-bonds flowing, 
Borrow new glory from the sun-lit skies. 


Soon may those eyes with rapid fires be flashing ! 
Soon may they dart to mine with burning gleam! 

And the wild floods of Love go onward dashing, 
While a whole heaven is mirrored in the stream ! 


Mirrored, but fractured. For all earthly pleasure 
Is Heaven’s glass broken by Passion’s storm. 

Well, be it so! There is no use in treasure, 
Until the ingot takes a lesser form. 
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Reaper, ‘ we'crave your eye,’ that it may be cast over the strange affinities 
which are ‘opal-led’ in the following poem. They who contend that flute- 
notes are blue, and the scent of sandal-wood like the tone of an Arab harp, will 
find something racy in its grotesqueness : 


Che Warp. 






A siLence like a silver chain, 
Still o’er my cherished harp is cast: 


I seek the urn of time again, ae 
» Which holds the ashes of the past. yy 
One chord is severed on my lyre, . 


With fairy utterance once rife — ; 
One chord which woke a pure desire . 
Is broken on the lyre of life. 









A gentle hand, which long ago 


Was folded on a pulseless breast, . 
Freed the bird-music, wild and slow, ‘ 

Which fluttered o’er this harp for rest. 4 
But now I only note afar 


A rose-mouth which I called a girl, 
Who bent above me like a star — 
Gleam-winged Astarte, clad in pearl. 
























The azure odor of her eyes, 
Long fanned my soul with honey balm; 
As ’neath the great harp of the skies, 
We drifted o’er a lake of calm. 
We sailed across the night, and she 
Woke from her lyre its strains divine ; 
And bending with her lips o’er me, 
Their purple cadence fell on mine. 
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She sailed across the night! How vain tog 
Is all the fairy-land, the past! 
Dear nature woos me once again, 
With dreams in pure effulgence cast. 
But ah! this lyre the memory brings, 
Of twilights when we passed along ; iit 
And deemed the stars the silver strings, iy 
In Gon’s eternal harp of song. i3 






Each tendril with its calyx blows, 
To her sweet rapture would impart : { 

Perchance the ial of some dead rose, : i 
Held fragrant converse with her heart. 

She called all flowers the petaled notes 
Of lost strains, in a perfume choir, 

Whose music in rich odor floats ; 

And thought the fields the emerald lyre. he 






But ’gainst a room’s unopened door, 
Its memories all too fair to last, 
I place my silent harp once more, 
Which woke such echoes from the past. 
. And gazing o’er the view, where springs 
Are down a deep ravine unfurled, 
The rivers seem the liquid strings, 
Atuned on this vast, harp-like world. 
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The sun-set is a jacinth lyre, 
With chords ot opal rays of light, 
Whose melody in strains of fire, 

Dies on the twilight breast of night. 
And she whose being caused the years 
In ’wildering sweetness to depart, 

Now like a voiceless harp appears ; 
But is the sunset of my heart. 
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All hearts are harps whose ardent notes, 
Full oft in swelling numbers roll -— 
Whose music o’er each fancy floats, 
And is the feeling of the soul. 
All hearts are harps whose cadence clings ; 
And none are whelly desolate, 
Until alas! the golden strings 
Are swept by some cold hand of Fate. H, L. ABBEY. 


Tuere be strange fellows extant in this ‘breathing world,’ who, when 
Baccuvs has fired their veins, do play strange pranks among ‘the movables.’ 
Of such was the ancient Josepu, who is thus anecdoted by a friend: ‘There is 
a story told of old Dan B , who used to go over of an evening to the tavern 
across the way and do a little ‘ soaking.’ His wife would often come and send 
him off home. One night he was ‘all arms and legs,’ and she could do nothing 
with him, so she went home alone and hid away all the lights in the house, to 
puzzle the old man. Dawn poked in, swearing and tumbling, with just sense 
enough left to discover what a trick had been played on him, and to guess its 
author. ‘Jox,’ said he, bawling up-stairs to the hired man in the third story, 
‘get up and dress yourself and come down here.’ Jor appeared in reasonably 
quick time. ‘Now you, Jor, go down cellar and fetch up a box of candles. 
By , we’re going to have an illumination in this house!’ It was n’t long 
before every single window had its quota of candles, and old Dawn had light 
enough to go to bed by.’ ‘Very naturally.’ - - - Tuese be ‘turkey times’ 
when the voice of the raffle is heard in the land, and when ‘the boys’ tell 
merry tales of the days when we went turkey-ing a long time ago. Therefore, 
a friend hath pleased us ‘ somedele’ with the following: ‘ A fellow living in the 
town of M n, Connecticut — not over-valued by the community for his 
honesty — stole a turkey from a farm-yard some twenty miles distant from his 
residence. The proprietor of the turkey being ‘ up,’ mounted his horse, pur- 
sued and overtook him just as he reached home, and informed him that he, 
the owner, had a ‘stated’ price for his turkeys—sixty dollars apiece — and 
that he could make immediate payment, or go before Justice B . Payment 
was immediately made, the new owner coolly remarking: ‘It is ad—d good 
turkey, but it is n’t worth sixty dollars, though —least it would n’t be down 
our way.’ That is, Knick presumes, what is popularly termed ‘ talking 
turkey.’ 

To our Philadelphia friend, whose fair ‘ hand of write’ doth good unto eyes 


editorial and typographic, we return thanks for his memory of us and of Knick. 
But listen : 


‘FLYWHEEL was an acute trader; so, at least, he thought himself, whose forte was 
dealing in patent rights, After some years of itinerant vending, he conceived the de- 
sign of exchanging the remainder of his ‘inventions’ for ‘a nice little farm,’ on which 
he might crown ‘a youth of labor with an age of ease ;’ and, when not busy expatiating 
upon the merits of ‘ improved boot-jacks’ or ‘ baby-jumpers,’ he would often, by antici- 
pation, enjoy the comforts of such a possession. 

‘One day he met with an innocent-looking farmer from New-Hampshire, who inti- 
mated a willingness to change his occupation if he could obtain an equivalent for his 
farm, which he described as ‘ high land in a wholesome locality,’ with other apparently 
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attractive qualities. ‘In short,’ said Mr. Srncrcat, the owner, ‘a man might raise any 
thing on it,’ 

‘ * Now,’ thought Frywuest, ‘if I can only induce my friend to go into the patent 
jine, and get him to take my stock of documents and models in exchange for his place, 
it will be a glorious trade.’ So, suggesting the subject in his most persuasive manner, 
dwelling strongly upon ‘ the profit of the business to a thorough-going man, which,’ 
says he insinuatingly, ‘I perceive you are, Mr. Sincecat,’ and earnestly declaring that 
‘nothing but a desire to retire to a country life would tempt him to propose such a 
sacrifice of his own articles;’ his talk and tact, after considerable chaffering about 
‘boot,’ ete., were effective, and a barter was concluded. 

‘ Now, FLywHeet valued himself as an infallible physiognomist, and knew he could 
tell an honest man at first sight: therefore, waiving the delay necessary for an examina- 
tion of the title and property, the respective transfers were immediately made ; when, 
pocketing his deed, he went home well pleased at having done such a ‘ good thing.’ Of 
course, he told a few friendly neighbors all about it ; not omitting some self-complacent 
remarks relative to the ‘cutting of eye-teeth,’ concerning ‘a man being posted,’ and so 
forth. By-and-by he set out to see his new ‘homestead ;’ but soon returned with, it 
was observed, a diminished flow of spirits. Time passed: and as he had not moved to 
his ‘ country-seat,’ but had instead quite subsided upon the topic of agriculture, which 
had hitherto been his special theme, his friends began to ask the reason why. At last 
he yielded to their importunity and thus confessed: ‘ Well, gentlemen, I hired a guide 
to point it out to me, and went to look at my estate. The approach to the premises was 
rather rough, but romantic. At length we reached a spot comprising less than a 
hundred acres of barren heights, almost inaccessible to a goat — and this was the farm ! 
Nearly a perpendicular one, Sirs. Egad, I needed a long ladder with which to get on 
my own ground ! 

‘* After dolefully viewing the ‘ crops’— of stone, alas ! which completely clothed the 
prolific soil, slightly moralizing upon the folly of buying ‘a pig in a poke,’ and estimat- 
ing the money value of what I had given for this elevated tract, I recalled Sineecat’s 
saying, when with seeming reluctance he agreed to a ‘trade,’ that ‘a man might raise 
any thing on it!’ And upon reflection, I had to admit that, even supposing super- 
phosphates were powerless, and ‘ ARCHIMEDES’ lever’ unattainable, still a man might, at 
least, ‘upon a pinch,’ if his talent were only fair, as he himself had done — cunningly 
‘raise the wind.’ ’ 

The moral whereof is as follows : 

‘This experience of FLywHee, —told to me by an old companion — proves that 
one should never be too anxious to ‘ go it blind’ in any transaction. Even that in- 
fatuating and paradoxical game ycleped ‘poker,’ in which, it is said, men sometimes ‘ see 
each other better’ after ‘ going blind,’ has its uncertainties ; for it is well known that those 
who ‘go in to win’ with great expectations, frequently come ‘out, refusing to be 
comforted.’ 


Friend C ——, your conclusion expresseth our sentiments exactly. In the 
language of the Archon in Wretanp his ‘ Democritus,’ it is ‘a fine moral, gentle- 
men —an exceeding fine moral.’ - - - ‘Is there not something ‘sweetly 
sad’ in the following passages from an old letter?’ says a long-cherished cor- 
respondent of Old Knick. ‘She who wrote it, he to whom it was written, 
yes, ‘all of them and theirs,’ have long since ‘floated down the river’ into the 
star-land of eternity, ‘where the pure dwellers are.’ As we copy from the 
yellow leaves, tracing the delicate Italian hand-writing, now so faded, we won- 
der if she who penned it now hovers in the spirit not far away and notes the 
past. For there was a strange theory, not yet forgotten among those who fol- 
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low ‘ darkened lore,’ that somewhat of the souw/ always passed into the writing, 
and that it was one of the strongest means to evoke the dead. But to the letter: 
‘Dear Rosin: 


" li ‘ As I lay this Morning, calm and still, gazing through the Window at the red Morn- 
ing rising against the gloom, it seemed to me that the two last Stars left in the Heaven 
were my own Eyes, looking toward me and calling me far away into that other World. 
Then tenderer and sweeter Thoughts stole over me. They seemed the glance, so steady 
yet so loving, of my Guardian Angel who had been watching me in Sleep and waiting 
till I should come to him. They were thousands and thousands of Miles away, and yet 
seemed so near, as if looking closely into my soul. Is it not so with Gon, who is, as we 
: dream away in His Glory, far and yet so near ¢o all who love him ? 

i i ‘Dear Heart, my own Rostn, they tell me I have not long to live. I watch the 
: Jesamine and the Rose on the Window-sill as one looks to a Guest who has not long to 
stay, for I shall never see them blossom again. Sometimes I sing to them — faintly and 
weakly enough, as you Know I must. Before they bloom again, I shall be, shall I be ? 
in a land where the Roses never fade, where my Voice will be such as no Voice ever was 
before, and where the Flowers, too, will have Voices and sing again to me, and where we 
shall all sing together eternally the praises of our infinite Creator. 

‘Dear Rosin, I sometimes hear Aunt Jeanet playing on her Harpetchord, and 
wonder if this or that Tune will ever be heard by me again. And I often say, when a 
Visitor comes, ‘ Will I ever see her again?’ Yesterday Afternoon, when they were bak- 
ing the Cakes, which I ate with such relish once, I began to think if I should ever smell 
them once more. But my sweet Heart, Rosin, these Thoughts are always the Prolog 
to a sad Play, for I know when they come that I shall presently think of you, and if 
Gop will give me again to see you. You must kiss me once more, Rosin, before 
a Death comes to fetch me to that Sky where the Eyes looked at me this Morning ; good 
Rostn, do not cry. Some day you will come to me there. It may seem a long time 
off, as the Stars seem far away, but Love and Gop can make them very near, and when 
you are mine forever, you will say it was but a Minute. 

‘Bring Mary when you come, and the old Brix. I wish to hear reading from it once 
more. Do not think it foolish that I would like to see the Silver Flagon. You said I 
should drink Wine from it when we were married. I shall never drink any more Wine, 
dear, but I want to see the Flagon which Father left me. 




































‘I have counted the ticking of the Clock for many days, but I am not counting 
away my Life on it, dear Rosin, but only the Minutes, till you come.’ 


So all life vanisheth ‘like a dream.” - - - We were deceived by a 
wonderful resemblance in the ‘ hand-of-write,’ into attributing the epistle ‘ Zo 
the Editur uv the Nikerbokker Maggazeen, to our esteemed friend K. N. Pep- 
aii per, Esq. The article in question was not the production of that gentle- 
iW man. - - - Tue lecture-lists for the season are by this time generally full. 
Those societies in whose ré/es vacancies may occur, are hereby respectfully in- 
formed that our contributor Witi1am Wirt Sixes is open to a call, and fully 
capable of instructing or amusing an audience, ‘as well as some other men,’ 
as old California Apams was wont to remark of the shooting of a first-class rifle- 
man of his friendship. - - - Anp here Knick must pause, not for want of 
words, but of room wherein to stow them. When another hour of the great 
clock of the year, as it is kept by the disciples of Gzores Fox, shall have struck, 
we will be with you again. 


